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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET.—TO WORDSWORTH. 


Time was when I did revel in the glow 

Of Harold's fervid song, and deem my mind 
Enriched with noblest thoughts in splendour shrined— 
Alas! ‘twas but a dazzling, cheating show. 

[ turn me from his misanthropick wo, 

His meretricious wit and ravings wild, 

To thy dear volume, poet pure and mild, 
Bard of the high and philosophick brow ! 
There do IT drink as from a crystal well, 
Ideas that bathe my soul in tranquil joy, 

And fill my breast with sense of truth divine ; 
There do I list to strains that never cloy, 

Bat with a rich and varied musick swell 


The lay where nature, wisdom, virtue shine ! R. M. Ww 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


From Dr. Bird's new work, “ Peter Prlgrim.” 


THE EXTRA LODGER. 


Ayone the numberless tvrants, in and out of office, who rule the 
sovereign American people with rods of iron, none can compare— 
whether it respects the despotick rigour of their rule, or the patient 
submissiveness of their subjects—with their high mightinesses, the 
invkeepers. Steamboat captains and stage proprietors may, 1m their 
yanitv, contest with them the claim to superiority in power, and, in- 
deed, the undoubted privileges both these classes possess to maim 
and kill their customers at will, would seem to put them at the head 
of the powerful ; but no honest, disinterested man who will consider 
all the circumstances, the power of the lordly bomface over the com- 
fort of his lodgers, and the uniform despotism of his rule, can hesi- 
tate to award the palm to their rivals. In other lands, circumstances 
have degraded the lords of the spigot into a condition of subservience 
and vassalage tu society; and they are imsultingly regarded, and, in- 
credible as it may appear, they even regard themselves as the ser- 
vants of the publick. Here, in this happy republick, where all are 
free but the people, they have assumed their proper attitude, as mas- 
ters of their patrons, whom they rule with autocratick severity, grie- 
vous to behold and lamentable to suffer. High and low, the princes 
of metropolitan hotels and the kings of the log-cabin tavern on the 
wayside, they know their power, and exercise it The metropolitan 
potentates, indeed, sometimes affect a certain citizen-kinglike hu- 
mility, and govern with decency and suavity; while it mav be 
observed of the others, their compeers, that the lower you descend 
inrank among them, the more savage and irrespective becomes their 
tranny. Thus, with the lord of your town inn, you may sometimes 
venture upon a little complamt of the cook and chambermand, with- 
out fear of being knocked down for impertinence ; and, sometimes, 
in a village hotel, you may prefer a little expostulation on the sub- 
ject of horse-meat and clean shects, without the absolute certainty 
of being turned into the streets. But even here we must not ex- 
pect always to find our dignitaries ina good humour 
sion of power is a constant provocative to the exercise of it; and 
we know not when the monarch may put on his robes of state, and 
shake his sceptre of authority It is but a little while, as evervbody 
knows, since a royal prince, with his whole cortege at his heels, was 
turned out of doors, or at least refused admission, by two different 
It us true, that, in both these instances 


” 
| he posses- 


keepers, sceptre in hand 
the royal personage was entire lv unknown, being mistaken, in the 
one case, for an opera fiddler, in the other, for something equally 
otherwise mine hosts had been happy to kiss the dust 
blican respect for greatness 


’ 


nsignificant ; 





rom his royal shoes, out of a mere repu! 

The king of the cabin—vour true country tavern-keeper—is qui 
another sort of person, with whom to ¢ omplain, to extibit any symp- 
toms of rebellious discontent, 1s to awake sleeping hon. What 


watch-chain, your 


for your fine coat, your lur 
gentlemanly 


General, 


cares he 








your titles of ion—vour Colonel or 


} 


swagger, " 
your Doctor, vour Reverend, your Hono rable’ You are > 


sit, his customer—a suitor for meat and drink, which he graciously 


vouchsafes you, taking no consideration theretor, exce pt a certain 


number of ninepences, or hialf-dollars, together with a due addition 


t naturally belonging to the master of the house that 


reverence 


shelters you His house, though every chamber be reeking with 


s house, and if vou don’t like it, you may leave 
. 


and rain, is A 
with boots on, may have nestled 


battle all might with Incubus 


$ beds, though forty human sous, 


t the unchanged sheets, doing 


ewwixt 


bedfellows with whict 





those strange 


1 Succuba, in the shape 





ired vour betters, and whi 
His table, plentilully or 
may be, with uneatable eatables—cotice 


misery makes us acquainted, have harbo 


ire should you presume to grumble 


sparelv covered as the case 


le, or seeming to be made, of burnt blankets, sodden bread, stale 





son and palpitating chickens, greasy potat 





oes é 


d withered turnip- 


WS—is the ta that contents Ain, and if you don't like it you may 





8°—to a place entirely unmentionable 








_ Truly, your republican innkeeper is the most mighty of tyr 
You may find him, sometumes, a very amiable personage, as 
Men sometimes will be ; 
bleness ; for, verily, he is not a person to be trifled with by any 





but take heed yoo trifle not with his amia- 


rabblement traveller, for whom he does not care the snap of his in- 
dependent fingers—no, not he 

In truth, the common country tavern-keepers—those especially in 
new regions, or at a dist e from the great towns—are, for the 
most part, mere farmers, who have been driven by sheer necessity 
(not poverty) to open their houses to the publick In very few parts 
of the land js the country densely enough settled, and the travelling 
sufficiently great, to support lines of taverns along the roads at con- 





vement distances Phe farmer must hang out the bush and play 
the landlord, or b« 
of cooking or housekeeping bevond what he has been accustomed to 


vg about learning; im half the 





eaten up by his hos; \ He knows nothing 
in his own family, and he cares noth 
instances, he would prefer the traveller's room to his company ; It 1s 


not therefore surprising his hotel should not be the best in the world, 


nor himself the most obliging of landlords 

With this condition ef things prevailing, it is evident one must 
not look for anv exemplificatiions of the charming rural hostelnmes, 
the lutle hawthorn-crowned ale-house, so long embalmed im the 
pages of Enghsh poets and novelists, with its proper familiars, the 
facetious host, his buxom wie, and trim daughter, all obsequious, 


bustling, eager to make themselves, and their house, and everything 
in it, agreeable to your honour You cannot here sav with propric 
ty. vou will take your case in mn, that 


solely of its master: nor can vou have any greater 


your bemyg the privilege 
expectation of 
comlort, which is an arucle seldom put down in the bill of fare. In 
brief, one should expect nothing ; and to the mexperienced traveller 
I recommend the maxim which observation has shown me to be pro 
ductive of the best etlects in mollifying evils, as wel! as prevent 
a hundred inconvemencies that might Be sub- 


missive ; graciously receive, thankfully sufler, pay your money, and 


ouherwise occur 


depart in peace 

It was once my fate to pass a night ina certain wayside caravan- 
sary among the mountams of Virginia, a lowly and logly habitation, 
from whose mean appearance no one would have interred the ma- 
yestick spirit of the ruler within, up—or rather down to which—for 
it stood at the bottom of a hill—one fine evening in September rolled 
a mail-coach, well crammed with passengers, of whom Il, for my 
sins, Was one We 
three out; of which latter group, I, being somewhat a valetudimarian, 


numbered twelve souls in all, nine inside and 


was honoured with a seat beside lus h 


raness of the whip; while 


my two companions, the one a Mississippian, the other a varmuint, 





as he called himself, of Tennessee, sat gallantly npon the top, where 


lered down the recky road, 





they rolled and pitehed about, as we thur 
im a manner admirable to behold 
it, “like two short-taled dogs in a boiling pot’’—a 
that was somewhat the stronger for the 
velpings with which he—sometimes assisted by the ‘Tennessean— 


or, asthe Mississippian expressed 
resemblance 
tremendous bow-wows and 
beguiled the wearmess of the day 

Certainly there never was a jollier set of rantipole personages got 
together in a mail-stage before. Besides the Mississippian yelping 
on the top, there was another of the same trive on the inside, who 
could imitate the braving of an ass to perfection—a melody which 
he kept up in rivalry with his frend and partner aloft. Add to these 
an Alabamian who sang negro songs; a Rock-River Illinois, who 
whooped like an Indian; a Texian that played the mestang, or wild 
horse of the prairies, and, besides kicking the bottom nearly from the 
ull the very 


and five others who « 


team-horses on the road 


} 


stage, neighed and whinnved 


rest onded to the note d nothu ¢ but scream 


and laugh to fill up the concert: and vou have before you a set of 


the happiest madbrained roisterers that ever astonished the monarch 
ol a stage-house 


At this place we were destit -r — 


d to sup ar d lodge » and according 





ly, im due course of time, we were all seated at the board, where 
we had the satisfaction of bemg tvranmzed over both by mine host 
and mine hostess, the one glum vet facetious, the other ugly as il 
tempe r,and haughty as a princess There was nothing at all remark 
able in the supper, which was no better nor worse than usual,except 
the total absence of that sine qua non of a Virgina table, fned 


chickens—and, indeed, of chickens in every shape, there ber g not 
This 


at in the tone of expostula 





or claw on the table omission pro 


s0 much as a wing 


ducing a gentle imterrogatory, somew! 





tion, from one of the Mississipprans, (who, as well as all the other 
travellers, it is proper tu say, 


modest, well-behaved youn 


was now playing the part of a ver 


entieman,) mine host very wittiiv gave 











us to understand, ** it was all our ewn fault, seemg that the diabo 
cal nowe we had made while approaching the house had scared 
the fowts into the mo tains This, ‘ Mossiss an declare 

reminded him of Capt Dobbs* chickens Kentucky, w 7" 
had the captain's ow vords wr oit.no sooner ca t sig 
veller approaching, than thev mnme itely took to their heels ‘ 
well aware trom mg experience as Captain Dobbs said, that the 
visit of a stranger was certain death to them.” 

Before we had finished supper a thirteenth guest made his ear 
ance—a tall, ‘ ‘ scemed, who drove 

s little w s iad begun to fall, and prese 
lv entered ga parol saddie-bags which he 
4 ad s n . t t bad t j conte s & } ‘ 

red if placed tol his protec H very meek, solen 

uupresuming, solitary lo } rather sm ed to, than took ¢ 
chair, at the foot of the table: where he waited verv submissively 
for the cup of coffee whic mv landlady dewned, after sundry co 
temptuous looks a n tes delay, to send hun On the whole 
he did not seem to produce any more favourable impression upon 


mv fellow-travellers, who left him to consume his chickenless supper 


by himself, while they proceeded to the bar-room to resoive a donbt 
which had entered the head of the Mississippian, Captain Dobbs’ 
nder of their approach had not killed 
This 


friend—to wit, whether the th 
all a 





mint-plants, and so deprived them of their 


’ 
uleps 





was fortunately proved not to be the case; the voung gentlemen 
concocted their sleeping draughts, smoked their cigars, settled the 
affairs of the nation, and then, having received a hint that such was 
the will and pleasure of the landlord, ascended to the traveller's 
room to seek their beds 

Phis traveller's room was the garret, or the half thereof, the other 
moiety being partitioned off, and applied to some other purpose ; 
and as it was neither ceiled nor plastered, it presented no very stnk- 
ing look of luxury or comfort. But it exhibited the rare and capti- 
vating spectacle of a dozen different beds, in which each man was 
the happiness of sleeping without 
moreover, all single ones, one only 
excepted, which was neither single nor double, and, indeed, was a 
mere plank stretched between two stools, with a feather-bed hung 





to possess, for one night at least, 





a bed-tellow The beds were, 


over it, panmier-wise ; and so far, it appeared to us, that our land 


lord, even in his out-of-the-world nook, must have been visited with 
some inklings of civilization but upon further consideration, 1t was 
agreed we owed the size, as we nber of the couches, to 


1 as the ni 
the necessity of the case, the garret being of such a figure as to 
stow a dozen truckle-beds much more commodiously than half that 
number ot double ones 

Nevertheless, we were all well 


pleased with the arrangement ; 


nor did any difficulty present itself, until the braying gentleman, 
regaling us at first with a moderate burst of his musick, bv way of 
calling attention, demanded * who the nation was to slee p with the 
Yankee *” a question that no one answered, until he had first popped 
into, and so secured possession of his cot; after which, each swore, 
with an oath as terrible as whs ever sworn in Flanders, the Yankee 
should not sleep with hom. Upon this pomt the determination was 
I might, indeed, except myself, having made no 
which was the more unnecessary as | 
had, partly by acemlent, and partly from choice, fallen he to the 
narrow bed of plank, spoken of before, in which there was no fear 
of my bemg troubled with a bed-fellow 


quite Unanimous 


rash vow on the occasion ; 


We had scarce arranged this important matter, when the super- 


numerary guest and extra-lodger, who had perhaps been detained 


securing his property for the mght, came up stairs, bearing bis saddle 





bags and a candle, i with hesitating step and modest counte nance, 


stole through the room looking for an empty bed, but of course with- 
Out finding any 
gentlemen,” said he, with an extremely solemn, wo- 


“some of you can tell me where | am to 


* Perhaps, 
begone voice of julry, 
sleep to-nreht ?” 


“for I'l 
the beds are 


said the braving gentleman ; 


\ Ou 80¢ 


*In paradise, | suppose, ’ 

ed if there's any room for you here 

all full.” 
“1 do,” 


thev are shocking narrow 


be har 


quoth the stranger, looking disconsolately round, “ and 
But | rather calculate the land 


ones too 


lord meant me to have half a one, somewhere or other among yout” 
, z 

* Well, that seems but reasonabie.” said the M ssissippian; “and 

I should be very wi r to let vo ive hall of mime; only’’—here 

he turned over the bed-clothes ond displaved a huge bowie-knife 

ving on one side of him, and a piste ! on the other—* only that I 

never siecp without my arms, and they are somewhat dangerous 


when I dream at mght, as | always do after a bad supper. *lonmy 


soul, sir, | always dream the niggers are murdering me, and so fall 


to at ‘em in a wavy that’s quite a caution ' 


Pon my soul, sir, if you 





had seen me, how I slashed the bed to preces last mght, and shot off 
the bedpost' Had to pay ten dollars damages to old Skinflint, the 
landlord '”’ 

The Yankee recoiled with trepidation from this perilous bed-fellow, 


and preter ed his re juest to the Tennessear . 


representing very pite- 
though of what kind 
—-which was always aggravated by want of, or 


ously t had an affection of the head 


iat he 


he did not inform us 


hy even uncomiortabie siecp The Tenn sscan, however, swore he 
was just as bad as tus newhbour, the Mississipman, though in an 
other way; he never conld sleep with anvbody without beginning te 
fight the moment he fe seep; and it was but a fortnight ago, be 


said, that he had gouged an unlucky bed-tellow’s eves out 











ihe Alabamian declared he chewed tobacco m his sleep, and that 
his ds were to the full as dangerous to a bedmate’s eves as the 
lennessean’s fingers The second Mississ fpean had taken a posr 
tion directly across the bed, his head sticking out on one side, his 
legs on the other, in which position o he swore, he could sleep 
“ pany comfort ; and therefore desired the Yankee to apply to some 
one else which he dod, though with no better lortune, some excus 

r themselves on pretence snidiculous those | have mentioned 
4 0 ortwo ¢ Ts, Whose wil was not eo re cy, met his sup 

thong nees and hesitating applieations with downrnght refusals 

\« ‘ el the harrowness Ol my couch was so manitest, ae lo 
> ‘ ' thon 

The poor Yankee, thus rerected onall sides, and with the prospect 

rema s8 lor niht, teok the desperate re solution of 

ra co unt to his majesty the innkeeper, For this pur 

pose he opened the door and called twree or thrice, but with tumid 


tones, to mime host; who, having already retired to his bed. and not 

choosing to be troubled, took no notice of the first calls, and only 

replied to the last by threatening to turn his unfortunate customer 
t of the house uf he did not keep quiet 


To be turned out of a house m which he was so inhospitably 


tre sted seemed no very disagreeable alternative ; but 


unluckily, a dismal rain had now commenced felling, and there was 


might have 
no other place of refuge within eight or ten miles 

Nothing remained for the extra lodger but to stretch himself upon 
the floor; which he at last did, but with sundry groans and com 
plaints, pillowing his bead upon his saddle-bags ; in which position 
he lay until his fellow-travellers, myself with the rest, had all drop 
ped sound asleep 
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We had not slept, I imagine, “more than a “quarter of an hour, || for and paid his bill, with every air of sanity ; and then, with every 


| 


when we were all, at the same moment, roused up bya terrible voice i 


erying in the midst of the room, “if there’s no other way with | 


them, cut their aristocratical throats! | 
The words and voice were alike alarming; but judge our aston- | 


| 
| 





air of sanity, departed 

A few moments after, we were ourselves upon the road thunder- 
ing along in our mail-coach ; and by and by caught sight of our ex- 
tra lodger on the top of a hill, at a cross-road, where, indeed, he 


ishment when, starting from our beds, we beheld the Yankee rising || seemed waiting for us, as he looked back upon us frequently, while 


half naked from the floor, as grim and gauat as Don Quixotte him- || 


self, holding a bowie-knife, to which the Mississippian’s was @s a) 
penknife to a razor, and brandishing it with looks of blood and fury. | 
* By snakes and niggers!’ cried the braying gentleman, with some- 
thing like alarm, * he dreams harder than I do!” 
* Wake him up, he'll do a mischief,” exclaimed others; for we 
all thought the poor fellow was suffering under some frightful dream 
The Tennessean, bolder than the rest, seized him by the arm, 
upon which he dropped his knife, and his countenance changing 
from rage to trepidation, immediately exclaimed—* 1 give myselt | 
up; I am your prisoner. But take notice, gentlemen, and bear 
witness for me, I yieid to superiour force—give me five minutes to 


say my prayers |" | 


we slowly mounted the hill 

** Mad again !”’ quoth the braying gentleman, with an air of com- 
miseration—* poor devil!” 

* Gentlemen,” said the madman, touching his hat with an air of 
great suavity, and giving the sweetest intonation to his sepulchral 
voice, “I believe I forgot to bid you farewell: at all events, [ omit- 
ted to express my thanks for the uncommon kindness you all dis- 
played im giving me, a poor afflicted Yankee pedler, so much more 
bed-room than I had any occasion for.” 

“Ob,” said the Tennessean, having some doubt about the poor 


fellow’s meaning, but willing to humour him to the best of his pow- 
| er—*' it is our southern wav ; hospitality, sir, mere hospitality.” 


Death and thunder '” cried the varmint of Tennessee, starting || 


back, ** the man is mad !” 
And so, indeed, it seemed to us all. 
“Give me five minutes to say my prayers,” quoth the Yankee; | 
who, however, instead of dropping upon his knees to pray, burst into 
tears, and harangued us in somewhat the following words: ** lam 
an honest man and patriot, a democrat and man of the people ; I 


| 
| 


have fought the battles of my country, and [ die a Roman bero. You |, 


are too many for me, gentlemen—twelve hundred men against one, 
and a regiment of scalping savages behind you! I surrender, and 
Iam ready todie. I am a democrat. But what is one democrat 
among twelve hundred hired myrmidons of power! 1 know you'll | 
kill me, but I don't care; all I ask of you 1s to do justice to my) 
memory, to bear witness before the world’’—(here his voice was | 
almost drowned in sobs)—* to bear witness that I die like a brave 
man—die like a hero—die like a patriot—the victuum of despots and 
martyr of freedom!” 

Great were the consternation and confusion that now prevailed 
The man was mad—imad north-north-west, and all round the com- 
pass, politically mad—a mad patriot—nobody doubted that. Some 
asked what was to be done: others would have argued the madman 
out of his frenzy; others again slipped out of the door, and stood 
ready for a run 

In the meanwhile the maniack, reinspired by his own eloquence, 
or the pusillanimity of his enemies, which even a madman might | 
perceive, lifted up his voice again, but lifted it ina tone of defiance 

“You are the bired myrmidons of power!” he cried, * purse- 
proud, rich men—tyrants that grind the face of the poor—that live 
on the sweat of the poor man's labour, and rob his hungry children 
of their food! [ am a poor man, and the poor man’s friend ; I hate 
you, I defy you, I call you to the reckoning. * Yes!" he roared, 
snatching up his knife from the floor, and then waving it aloft, as if 
to unseen backers; your triumph ts now over, your hour has come ; 
1 call you to the reckoning—to the reckoning of blood! Advance, 
men of the people, and cut their tyrannical throats!" 

And with that he advanced himself, flourishing bis ferocious wea- 
pon against our aristocratick breasts. ‘There was no withstanding 
that terrifick charge ; pellmell we went, one over the other, out of the 
door, which we esteemed ourselves fortunate in being able to close, 
and thus secure upon the distracted assailant 

We then made our way down to the bar-room, where we found 
the glum host and his haughty spouse in as great alarm and as ele- 
gant dishabille as ourselves, they, and mdeed every soul in the 
house, having been aroused by the madiman’s vocierations 

What was now to be done! The unfortunate man wae still rag- 
ing; we could hear him thumping against the door, as if endeavour- 
ing to break through, and roaring all the while a frenzied ery of | 
“victory!” With that savage knife in his hand—nay, with a dozen 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tlemen, bray—we are all jackasses together !" 


} in the crowd; and Tom was wise enough to imagine this. 


knives, perhaps—for arms and clothes were all, in the hurry of our || 


flight, left together in the room—who should dare attack and disarm 
him! Nobody showed an appetite for the enterprise ; and although 
the ugly landlady proposed, in’ her ecstasy of terrour, a plan that 
might have ended the ditliculty—namely, that some of us should 
take her husband's gun and shoot the bedlamite through the key- 
hole, (and really, she did not seem to consider the shoouhg of a mad 
Yankee any very atrocious crime,)—the business was ended by our 
sitting up all might in the bar-room, in extremely simple costume, 
debating the difficulty 

The terrible din with which we had been ousted from the garret, 
did not continue long; but was succeeded, first, bv a dead, porten- 
tous calm, then by a strange half groaning, half snorting kind of noise, 
that was represented by some who had the courage once or twice 
to creep slowly to the garret-door to listen, to be peculiarly terrifick, 
and which, indeed, lasted all mght long | 

When the morning broke, we held another consultation, and finally, 
growing more courageous as the day grew broader, wrought our- 
selves to the resolution of proceeding m a body to the traveller's 
room, the landlord magnanmously leading the van, armed with a 
broad-axe ; ourselves intrepidly following at his heels, some carrying 
such means of defence as could be gathered, and others cart-ropes 
and bed-cords to tie the madman, and mine hostess behind with a 
bulldog. We paused a moment at the door, listening to the groan- 
ing sound, which was still kept up, and then softly entered the room ; 
where we had the satisfaction of finding the poor fellow lying very 
soundly and comfortably asleep in the best bed, sending from his 
up-turned nostrils those anomalous and horrid sounds, which now 
appeared to us the natural musick of sleep. He opened his eves, 
stared upon us somewhat inquiringly, yet with a look so extremely 
natural and lucid, that we refrained from laying bands upon him, 
as we supposed would have been necessary 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said he, quite lke a sensible per- 
son; “a fine morning we have after the rain. And a very fine sleep 
I've had, too,” he added: * I hope you can say the same!” 

“T's his lucid moment, poor devil,” said the varmint; and ga- 
thering up our indispensables, we all went down to breakfast 

The Yankee was now the observed of all observers—as solemn, 


as sad, as modest as ever, and to all appearances quite unconscious | 


of his late paroxysm. We were all too pradent, or generous, to re- 
mind him of it, even by a distant hint; and, for the same reason, 
we all took care not to cross him in anything at table. Whatever 
dish he looked at was immediately surrendered to him; even the 
ugly landlady requested his acceptance of a tumbler of cream she | 
had poured out for her own use, but on which he chanced to cast | 
hiseye. And thus it happened that our gentleman, whose appetite | 
had by no means suffered from his affliction, ate the best as well as | 
the hugest breakfast of all; after which he ordered his horse, called | 


) asa ‘clever fellow ;” 


* Sir,” said the pedler, with a grateful look, ** I shall always re- 
member it. But I do assure you, one bed would have served my 
purpose just as well as a dozen.” 

“No doubt, sir,’ said the varmint; “but the truth is, as you 
were a sick man ie 

** Only a little affliction in my head, 
his cracked os frontis.” 

“Yes, sir—ua little affliction”—rejoined the Tennessean ; * for 
which reason, each man desired to give you his bed ; and that,” 
added the gentleman, pleased at his ingenuity, ‘1s the reason you 
had all the beds!" 

The pedler gave us a satanick grin, and touching his forehead 
again, exclaimed, after sneezing in a highly natural manner, * Re- 
member me, gentlemen! I have an affliction here, to be sure, but 
—I never lost a bed by it!" 

With that he whipped up his horse, and cheering him on the way 
with a laugh that sounded like the chuckle of a kettle-drum, it was 
so deep and tremendous, left us to our meditations 

** Bitten !’’ said the varmint. giving a sneaking look around him 

*Choused out of bed—humbugged, every man of us!" growled 
the Alabamian 

The Mississippian jumped on his feet, and roaring—** Bray, gen- 
set us the example, 
by pouring his most exquisitely donkeyish note upon the ears of 
morning 





” 


said the stranger, touching 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


TOM SHARP, 
THE YOUNG MAN WHO KNEW A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. 
* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


A very clever fellow was Tom Sharp! and a very good-natured 
one into the bargain; but it was not his good nature which obtained 
for him so extensive an acquaintance as he possessed; for Tom's 
circle was a large one, and there was not one who composed it, who 
did not consider Tom as a very prodigy of talent and a walking 
compilation of universal Knowledge. ; 

Tom lived in a country town—a fitting sphere for talent such as 
In a large city, he would have been overlooked 
In the 
country, he was the sun, around which the lesser lights revolved; 
the authority to which all deferred, and from which no one differed ; 
the umpire, whose decision was final; the observed, in short, of all 
observers. 

It is wonderful how some people make a little knowledge go a 
great way; and how they manage, by judicious nods or winks, and 
the circumspect use of affirmatives and negatives, or by well-intro- 
duced hem’s, or ha’s, to impress other people with the idea that they 
(the winkers and nodders) are miraculously endowed beings, second 
Davys as chemists, Byrons as poets, Herschells as astronomers, 
Handels as musicians and Raphaels as painters. Silence will do 
more for a man’s reputation, in this way, than one may imagine; 
and many a “clever fellow” has won his title by the means we have 


his to be placed in. 


just adverted to. 

Tom Sharp was the idol of his acquaintance ; and, in an innocent 
sense, was “all things to all men,” and, we may add, women too. 
He was a good cricketer, and none sat a horse better. Who could 
feather his scull like Tom, or drive a tandem with more ease and 
grace ? But it was not in manly sports or exercises that Tom shone 
with such distinguished lustre, although there he was acknowledged 
to see him to advantage, we must follow him 
to the houses of his numerous acquaintances, and mark how admi- 
rably he adapts himself to the tastes and pursuits of his company 
for the time being; and how he wins smiles from bright eyes, and 
nods of approbation from grave old ladies, because he knows “ some- 
thing of everything.” 

To a conntry community, such a personage is invaluable. Does 
the pretty Miss B—— want a pattern copied ? Tom Sharp, the good- 
natured Mr. Tom Sharp, does it “deautifully!’ Has one of the 
fiddlers disappomted the projectors of a country ball? Tom Sharp 
“ playa divinely,”’ and can take his place. Is there to be a foney 
fair for the benefit of some charitable society? Tom Sharp makes 
drawings and copies musick for the same. Is there a party where 
one is wanting to make up a rubber? send for Tom Sharp. Is a 
middle-aged lady minus a daneing-partner? Tom Sharp is looked 
for by the master of the ceremonies. Do the walls of the ball-room 
require decorating ? soon they are covered with verdant trees and 
erystal lakes, Italian temples and Swiss mountains. “Oh, how 
delightful!’ exclaims the hohday miss; “ who could have done it?” 
“Who? why, Tom Sharp!" 

Tom knew “something,” too, of science; he was versed in the 
mystery of the pulse-glass; told how water boiled at two hundred 
and twelve degrees, and froze at thirty-two; he threw potassium on 
water to “set it on fire,” and frightened his sisters with phosphorus 
No one doubted but that Tom was a profound chemist; and he once 
astonished his neighbours by giving a lecture on the subject at the 
Mechanicks’ Institute, for he had founded one. It happened, once, 
that an itinerant lecturer delivered a course on chemistry ; and every 
one was surprised to hear how learnedly Tom conversed with him, 


and thought that Sharp was much wiser than the travelling chemist. 
Tom was not brought up to any profession; what need had he 
of such, who knew “ something of everything ?” His friends des. 
tined him for a gentleman and a philosopher, and hoped his talent 
would be his fortune. Unfortunately they died, and Tom soon be. 
came obliged to try what his universal knowledge would do for him, 
Making sonnets to young ladies would not support him; so he set 
off to London to seek his fortune, never doubting but that, with his 
multifarious acquirements, he should set the Thames on fire and 
carry all before him. 

There is no place in the world which humbles a man in his own 
estimation, so much as London. It is all very well to hold our 
heads high in the country, and to fancy that we are persons of very 
great importance ; let any one who entertains such notions be set 
down in Cheapside, at four o'clock in the afternoon, and in the midst 
of that hurrying, driving mass of intelligence, he will feel himself as 
a mere atom—almost a nonentity. The metropolis is the great 
reservoir of talent—from all parts of this vast empire it gravitates 
to London; there the master-hands are employed ; there the master. 
minds are busied in conceiving and presenting to the world their 
beautiful creations; there the shallow pretender is exposed, and the 
inflated and presuming speedily find their level; inferiour abiliues 
are thrust aside to make room for the crowd of aspirants to excel. 
lence in every department of occupation, whether of a physical or 
of a moral character. 

Flung alone upon this turbulent sea of hopes and aspirations, 
Tom Sharp found, to his surprise, that his knowledge, after all, was 
but very inferiour indeed, both in quality and quantity, to that of 
many around him. No one, to have seen him strolling through the 
crowded thoroughfares of London, would have recognized, in the 
dejected, lean-looking individual before him, the clever Tom Sharp, 
who “knew something of everything.” He had applied for ocey- 
pation in a hundred different quarters, but he could not draw weil 
enough for a drawing-master; nor sketch 
assistant; nor fiddle well enough to take a place in a band; nor knew 
enough of chemistry to assist in a laboratory; he did not know 
enough of short-hand to qualify him for a reporter's situation; iq 
short, he did not know enou:h of anything to make it available to 
the purposes of existence; and, with a hungry stomach and des. 
pairing heart, he returned every evening to his lodgings, more spirit. 
broken and hopeless than when he set out in the morning. 

In the house in which Tom Sharp lodged, there was another in- 
mate, who, to our hero's great surprise, appeared to be always happy 
and thriving, although he did not seem to possess that versatility of 
talent which so distinguished himself. One evening, after work was 
over, this artisan and Tom were sitting together, Tom bewailing his 
ill-suecess and wondering at its cause, when his companion re- 
marked, that he hoped Mr. Sharp would excuse him, but he thought, 
for his part, that it was not so strange, after all, that Tom could not 
gain employment. 

“Indeed!” said Tom, “TI think it very strange, that, in this great 
city, with all its resources and its innumerable opportunities afforded 
to the enterprising and persevering, I should not find one chance of 
living; I am sure / have been persevering enough. It would not be 
so odd, if I was acquainted with but one branch of knowledge ; but, 
knowing a little—‘ something of everything’—” 

“That's the very hindrance, sir!” interrupted his friend; but, in 
London, a man, to get on, only needs to know one thing well ; if he 
does, and is industrious and careful, the chances are greatly in his 
favour.” 

Here the conversation ended. It was not lost on Tom Sharp; he 
profited by the lesson, and lived long enough to see the evils of a 
superficial knowledge. There are thousands now in poverty and 
wretchedness, who would have been differently situated, had they 
applied their undivided energies to some useful pursuit. The story 
must carry with it its own moral. We shall be well-pleased if 
convinces any one that a thorough knowledge of one subject is bet- 
ter than a smattering of all. 


enough to be an artist's 


ON LITERARY PURSUITS AND BUSINESS HABITS, 


There have been few opinions more unfavourable te happiness than 
that which represents the pleasures of literature as totally incompati- 
ble with the avocations of trade. We readily confess, that the man 
who devotes tis days to the labours of the shop, or of the counting: 
house, must not expect to acquire the profound learning of Porsor 
or to rival the critical acumen of Johnson. It is also equally cer- 
tain, that he who from sinall beginnings has resolved to accumulate 
one hundred thousand pounds, because he thinks that 


“Gold. the sovereign of the world below, 
Friends, houour, birth, and beauty can bestow,” 


should give his days ard his nights to the drudgery of acquiring 
wealth, and he will almost infallibly die rich : 

Between these ditlerent pursuits of life, however, there are obvious 
ly varied gradations ; and it is more than probable that in this, as 0 
many other cases, happiness will be found to be equally removed 
from each extreme 

Among the faculties of the human mind, the power by which t 
contracts and expands, to suit itself to surrounding circumstances, 
deserves more practical attention than it has hitherto received. Let 
it also be renvebered, that this power universally acts by the un- 
pulse of a necessity either real or imaginary. Few minds possess 
sufficient energy to submit to toil from the mere love of labour. The 
majority of mankind, therefore, satisfy themselves with performing 
all that may be requisite, rather than by attempting to accomplish 
all that may be possible. This, at length. becomes a habit, ard 
forms the character of the mind ; its faculties gradually contract, tl, 
at length, by imperceptible degrees, the little mtellectual exertion 
which necessity has demanded, ts a/l that the mind has the capacity 
to perform. In this case, rust has corroded powers which exercise 
would not only have preserved bright and elastick, but have incre ased 
to an tihmitable extent 

The pleasures of literature have ever been represented as the 
highest of which the mind ts susceptible. They have been pro 
nounced to be of all times and of all places, equally the solace of 
age as the ornament of youth. It will, however, admit of doubt 
whether he to whom literature is the relaxation, rather than the 
|| business of life, does not enjoy those pleasures in the most exqur 
|| site degree. 
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Better would it have been for hundreds, who have made literature 
their means of subsistence, if they had only partially relied upon it 
for the wants of the hour. The feebleness of much of the literature 
of the present day may be, and no dvubt is, in a great measure, 
owing to the circumstances which surround many of our authors by 
profession. He is placed under similar circumstances to the actor, 
who, however unfitted by indisposition or domestick sorrow, must 
turn his mind to the sickening duty he has to perform. Generally 
speaking, Occupation is beneficial in diverting the attention and 
withdrawing the mind from an over indulgence in grief, but the case 
appears to us widely different in such instances as these. Bread 
must be procured, and the pen is the only means of earwing it. 
Whether the mind is ina fit frame or not—whether the subject has 
or has not been studied, is too often never taken into account by 
our periodical writers. The spirit of imitation takes place of origi- 
nality. How much better would it be, if in the hours of relaxation 
from business, the subjects which are written on were well con- 
sidered in all their bearings, with no stern necessity at the elbow to 
urge the pen onward 

A great many writers now-a-days, instead of thus studying, as 
they ought to do, if they wish to produce anything which may vut- 
live them, are compelled by the circumstances | have named, to 
send forth hurried productions to the world, which are soon lost and 
forgotten. T.iterature has become a profession chiefly followed for 
its revenue of present profit and present praise. As a body, our 
young writers are brilliant, but fragmentary—shewy, but crode— 
clever, but with small depth either of soil or root. Nearly all begin 
too early, and so are never more than clever; while as their num- 
bers increase, there is a growing similarity in their productions, both 
instyle and in worth. Many a young man enters on a literary career, 
with the idea that it does not, like a business, require a certain ime 
to be devoted to acquiring a knowledge of it. This isa fallacy. There 
js great need of intellectual training, before encountering literary 
enterprise, but this need 1s little recognised and rarely acted upon 

These remarks may be considered by some as irrelevant to vur 
subject, it may be that they are so, but we could not resist the op- 
portunity of making them in this place; let us, however, proceed 
to the subject more immediately under our consideration, 

The most laborious life must have its hours of leisure. Let that 
leisure be generally consecrated to literature Where can he who 
retires to his fireside harassed with business, find a resource equally 
soothing with that furnished by books! and how much better is it 
to possess a well-stored mind. and by conversation to delight and 
amuse others, than to be continually employed in writing tifles, 
which scarcely survive the week in which they are born. 

We have known men of business habits, whose literary produc- 
tions would do honour to some of our first-rate authors , proof suf- 
ficient that the pursuits of literature are not incompatible with the 
habits of punctuality and steadiness which business requires. Why, 
indeed, should not literary men be as exact and prudent im their 
affairsas others’ Itis a foolish notion, and one which very gen- 
erally prevails, that men of genius are necessarily careless; there 
are many living examples of those who are the reverse. One we 
will venture to name, who is almost proverbial for his punctuality, 
and who combines great genius with the utmost prudence—Southey 

But a very few possess the rare gift of genius, although thou- 
sands imagine they do, and therefore that they are not calculated for 
business. At once they trust themselves to their waxen wings, 
bat soon sink. In studying the lives of men of letters, such will 
perceive that no permanent reputation was ever hastily made ; true 
reputation has always been a thing of growth, of time, of labour, of 
trial, of patzence. 

“*T was not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened truit of wise delay.” 


They sowed before they expected to reap—they digged deep, 
and laid their foundations on a rock—thev did not consider author- 
ship the only profession exempt from a noviciate, and became the 
most noble to be followed with the least care 

* Wicker against literature,” said Thomas Miller, and he finished 
the making his basket before he wrote one of his poems. Samuel 
Rogers forsook not the counting-house desk to court the muse, 
until there was a balance for the dav in his favour; and such as 
these are far wiser than those whe fancy that a man cannot work 
with his hands, and be a poet into the bargain. We are aware that 
tomany of the youthful possessors of literary talent, our Fabian 
advice will be unpalateable ; and to some, from the pressure of eir- 
cumstances, impossible ; nevertheless, we cannot but hope that a 
few will give it attention, 


SUFFERINGS OF GUADELUPE VICTORIA. 


Guadelupe Victoria was one of the most distinguished of the 
leaders in the first Mexican revolution. At the head of a band of 
co-patriots, he performed, in 1815, several exploits not less remark- 
able for daring and success, than those related respecting Wallace 
and other herees of that class. At length, in 1816, the superiour 
numbers of the Spanish forces, under Miyares and Apodaca, over- 
powered the patriots of Mexico, and the strength of Victoria be- 
came much reduced. To pursue the interesting narrative presented 
in Mr. Ward's Mesco m 1827—“ Notwithstanding the desperate 
etlorts of Victoria’s men, their courage was of no avail against the 
superiour discipline and arms of their adversanes, In the course of 
the year 1816, most of the old soldiers fell; those by whom he re- 
placed them, had neither the same enthusiasm nor the same attach- 
ment to his person. The zeal with which the inhabitants engaged 
in the cause of the revolution was worn out; with each reverse 
their discouragement increased; and, as the disastrous accounts 
from the interiour left them but little hopes of bringing the contest 
to a favourable issue, the villages refused to furnish any further sup- 
plies, the last remnant of Victorna’s followers deserted him, and he 
was left absolutely slone. Sull his courage was unaubdued, and his 
resolution not to yield, on any terms, to the Spaniards, unshaken. 
He refused the rank and rewards which Apodaca proffered as the 
price of his submission, and determined to seek an asylum in the 
solitude of the forest, rather than accept the mdullo, on the faith of 
which so many of the insurgents yielded up their arms. This ex- 
traordinary project was carried intoexecution with a decision highly 
characterisuck of the man. Unaccompanied by a single attendant, 
and provided only with a little linen and a sword, Victoria threw 
himself into the mountainous district which occupies so large a por- 
ton of the province of Vera Croz, and disappeared from the eves 
of his countrymen. His after-history is so extremely wild, thar I 
should hardly venture to relate it here, did not the unanimous evi- 
dence of his countrymen confirm the story of his sufferings, as I 
have often heard it from lis own mouth. Dunng the first two 
Weeks, Victoria was supplied wih provisions by the Indians, who 
all knew and respected bis name; but Apodaca was se apprehensive 
that he would again emerge from his retreat, that a thousand men 
were ordered out, in small detacliments, literally to hunt him down. 


Wherever it was discovered that a village had either received him or | 
relieved his wants, it was burnt without mercy; and this mgour 
struck the Indians with such terrour, that they enher fled at the 
sight of Victoria, or were the first to denounce the approach of a 
man whose presence might prove so fatal to them. For upward of 
six months he was followed like a wild beast by his pursuers, who 
were often so near him, that he could hear their imprecations against 
himself, and Apodaca, too, for having condemned them to so fruit- 
less a search. On one occasion he escaped a detachment, which he 
fell in with unexpectedly, by swimming a river which they were 
unable to cross; and on several others he concealed himself, when 
in the immediate vicinity of the royal troops, beneath the thick 
shrubs and creepers with which the woods of Vera Cruz abound 
At last, a story was made up, to satisfy the viceroy, of a body having 
been found, which had been recognized as that of Victoria. A 
minute description was given of his person, which was inserted 
officially in the Gazette of Mexico, and the troops were recalled to 
more pressing labours in the interiour. 

Bat Victoria’s trials did not cease with the pursuit. Harassed and 
worn out by the fatiwues which he had undergone, his clothes tora 
to pieces and his body lacerated by the thorny underwood of the 
trupicks, he was, indeed, allowed a lutle tranquillity : but his suffer- 
ings were eull almost incredible. During the summer, he managed 
to subsist upon the fruits, of which nature is so lavish in those ch- 
mates; but in winter he was attenuated by hunger; and 1 have 
heard him repeatedly affirm, that no repast has atlorded him so 
much pleasure since, as he expenenced, after being long deprived of 
food, in gnawing the bones of horses, or other anunals, that he hap- 
pened to find dead in the woods. By degrees, he accustomed him- 
self to such abstinence, that he could remain four, and eveu five 
days, without tasting anything but water, without expenencmg any 
serious inconvenience; but whenever he was deprived of sustenance 
for a longer period, his sufferings were very acute. For thirty 
months he never tasted bread, nor saw a human being, nor thought, 
at times, ever to see one again. His clothes were reduced to a sin- 
gle wrapper of cotton, which he found one day, when, driven by 
hunger, he had approached nearer than usual to some Indian huts; 
and this he regarded as an inestimable treasure. The mode in 
which Victoria (cut off, as he was, from all communication with the 
world) received intelhgence of the revolution of I82i, is hardly less 
extraordinary than the fact of bis having been able to support ex 
istence amid so many hardships, dunng the intervening period 
When, in 1818, he was abandoned by all the rest of tis men, he was 
asked by two Indians, who lingered with him to the last, and on 
whose fidelity he knew that he could rely, if any change should take 
place, where he wished them to look for him? He pointed, in reply, 
to a mountain at some distance, and told them that, on that moun- 
tain, perhaps they might find his bones. His only reason for se- 
lecting it was, its being particularly rugged and inaccessible, and 
surrounded by forests of a vast extent. 

The Indians treasured up this hint, and, as soon as the first news 
of Iturbide’s declaration reached them, they set out in quest of Vie- 
toria; they separated on arriving at the foot of the mountam, and 
employed six whole weeks in examining the woods with which it 
was covered, During this time, they lived principally by the chase ; 
but, finding their stock of maize exhausted and all their eflores 
unavailing, they were about to give up the attempt, when one of 
them discovered, in crossing a ravine which Victoria occasionally 
frequented, the print of a foot, which be immediately recogmsed to 
be that of a European. By European, | mean European descent, 
and, consequently, accustomed to wear shoes, which always give a 
ditlerence of shape to the foot, very perceptible to the eye of a na- 
tive. The Indian waited two days upon the spot; but, seeing no- 
thing of Victoria, and finding his supply of provisions completely at 
an end, he suspended upon a tree near the place, four tortillas, or 
lithe maize-cakes, which were all he had left, and set out for his 
village, in order to replenish his wallets, hoping that, if Vietoria 
should pass in the meantime, the tortillas would attract his atten- 
non and convince him that some frend was in search of him. His 
little plan succeeded completely; Victora, on crossing the ravine 
two days afterward, perceived the maize-cakes, which the birds had, 
fortunately, not devoured. He had then been four whole days with- 
out eating, and upward of two years without tasting bread; and he 
says himself, that he devoured the tortillas before the cravings of 
his appetite would allow him to reflect upon the singularity of tind- 
ing them on this solitary spot, where he had never before seen any 
trace of a human being. He was at a loss to determine whether 
they had been left there by a friend or a foe; but, feeling sure that 
whoever had left them intended to return, lie concealed himself near 
the place, in order to observe bis motions and to take his own mea 
sures accordingly. Within a short time the Indian returned; Vue 
toria instantly recognised him and abruptly started from his con- 
cealment, in order to welcome his faithful follower; but the man, 
terrified at seeing a phantom covered with hair, emaciated, and 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing upon him with 
a sword in his hand from among the bushes, took to flight; and it 
was only on hearing himself repeatedly called by his name, that he 
recovered his composure sufficiently to recognise his old general 
He was affected beyond measure at the state in which he found 
him, and conducted him instantly to his village, where Victoria was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The report of his re-appear 
ance spread lke lightmng through the province, where it was not 
eredited at first, so firmly was every one convinced of his death; 
but it was soon known that Guadelupe Victoria was, indeed, in ex- 
istence, and all the old insurgents rallied around him. In an iner 
dibly short time he induced the whole province, with the exception 
of the fortified towns, to declare for independence, and then set out 
to jon Tturbide, who was, at that time, preparing for the siege of 
Mexico. He was received with great apparent cordiality; but his 
independent spirit was too little in umson with Lturbide’s project, for 
this good understanding to continue long. Victoria bad fought for 
a liberal form of government, and not merely for a change of mas- 
ters; and Tturbide, unable to gain him over, drove him agai into 
the woods during his short-lived reign, from whenee he only re- 
turned to give the signal for a general msing agaist the too-ambi- 
tious emperour.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journa 


IS HE RICH? 


Many a sigh is heaved—many a heart is broken—manvy a life is 
rendered miserable by the terrible infatuation which parents often 
manifest in choosing a life compamon for their daughters. How ts 
it possible for happiness to result from the union of two principles 
so diametrically opposed to each other in every point as virtue to 
vice’ And yet, how often is wealth considered a better recom 
mendation to a voung man than virtue! How first 
question which is asked respecting the suntor of a daughter, this 
“is he neh!"—Ishe nch!' Yes, he abounds in wealth; but does 
that afford any evidence that he will make @ kind and affectionate 
husband '—Is he rich? Yes! “ his clothing is purple and fine !men, 
and he fares sumptoously every day;" but can vou onfer from this 
that he is virtuous '"—Ishe rich’ Yes! he has thousands floating 
on every ocean; but do not riches sometimes “take to themselves 
wings and fly away 
shall marry a man that has nothing te recommend him but his wealth 
Ah! beware 
not then, ‘Is he rich!” 


often os the 


And will you consent that your daughter 


the gilded bait sometimes covers a barbed hook, Ask 
but is he virtuous’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


TO A CHILD, 


“The memory of thy name. dear one, 
Lives In my tnmest heart, 
Linked with a thousand hopes and fears, 
That will not thence depart.” 


Turses of high import sound [mn thine ears, 
Dear child, though now thou mayest not feel their power, 
But hoard them up, and in thy coming years 
Forget them not; and when earth's tempests lower, 
A talisman unto thee shall they be, 
To give thy weak arm strength, to make thy dim eye see. 


Seek Tavru— that pure, celestial Trath, whose birth 
Was in the heaven of heavens, clear, sacred shrined, 
In reason's light. Not oft she visits earth ; 
But her majestick port, the williag mind, 
Through faith, may sometimes see. Give her thy soul, 
Nor faint, though errour’s surges loudly ‘gainst thee roll 


Be rree—not chiefly from the iron chain, 
But from the one which passion forges ; be 
The master of thyself! If lost, regain 
The rule o'er chance, creametence. Be free. 
Trample thy proud lusts proudly ‘neath thy feet, 
And stand erect, as for a heaven-born one is meet 


Sense, 


Seek virtve. Wear her armour to the fight; 
Then, as a wrestler gathers strength from strife, 
Shalt thou be nerved to a more vigorous might 
By each contending, turbulent il of life 
Seck Virtue; she alone is all divine; 
And, having found, be strong in God's own strength and thine 


Tavru— rreevom —virtve —these, dear child, have power, 
If rightly chenshed, to uphold, sustain, 
And bless thy spirit, in its darkest hour; 
Neglect them—thy celesual gifts are vain 
In dust shall thy weak wing be dragged and soiled; 
Tin : ' 
Thy soul be crushed ‘neath gauds for which it basely toiled. 


PELIEFP IN THE DEITY 


There is nothing more awful than to attempt to cast a glance 
among the clouds and mists which hide the broken extremity of the 
celebrated bridge of Mirza. Yet, when every day bongs us mgher 
that termination, one would almost think our views should become 
clearer. Alas! it is not so: there is a curtan to be withdrawn, a 
veil to be rent, before we shall see things as they really are, There 
are few, I trust, who disbelieve the existence of a God; nay, I doubt 
if, at all times and in all moods. any single individual ever adopted 
that hideous creed, though some have professed it. With the behef 
of a Deity, that of the nmmoertality of the soul and of the state of 
future rewards and punishments, os indisselubly linked. More, we 
are not to know of; but neither are we prohibited from all attempts, 
however vain, to pierce the solemn, sacred gloom. The expreesions 
used in Seripture are, doubtless, metaphorneal ; for penal firea and 
heavenly melody are only applicable to bemys endowed with cor 
poreal senses; and, at least ull the period of the resurrection, the 
spiritsof men, whether entering mte the perfection of the just, or 
committed to the regions of pomshment, are net connected with 
bodies. Neither is it to be supposed that the glorified bodies which 
shall arise in the last day, will be capable of the same gross indul 
gences with which ours are now solaced. That the wea of Ma 
homet's paradise is inconsistent with the purity of our heavenly re 
ligion, will be readily granted; and see Mark xu. 35. Harmony is 
obviously chosen as the least corporeal of all the gratifications of 
sense and as the type of love, umty, and a state of peace and per 
fect happiness. But they have a poor idea of the Deity, and the re 
wards which are destined for the just made perfect, who can only 
adopt the literal sense of an eternal concert a never-ending birth 
day-ode.  Lrather suppose this should be understood of some com 
mission from the Highest, some caty to discharge with the applause 
of a satisfied consmence. That the Deity, who humself must be 
supposed to feel love and affection for the beings he has called into 
existence, should delegate a portion of those powers, 1, for one, can 
net conceive altogether se wrong a conjecture We would then 
find reality in Milton's sublime machinery of the guardian samts or 
gemiof kingdoms, Nay, we would approach to the Catholeck idea 
of the employment of saints, though without approaching the abser 
dity of sant-worship, which degrades ther relwion. There would 
be, we must suppose, in these emmplovoents, difficulnes to overcome 
and exertions to be mede; forall whieh the celestial bemges « mploved 
would have certain appropriate powers. Leannot help ownmg that 
a life of active benevolence is more consistent with my ideas, than 
an eternity of musick, Butitis all speculation; and itis HNpossible 
to guess what we shall do, unless we could ascertain the equally 
difficult previous question, what we are to be But there is a God, 
and a yust God—a padgment and a future lte—and all who ewn eo 
much, let them act according to the fanth thatis wu them. 1 would 
not hont the range of my genu to this confined earth, There is the 
universe, with all its endless extent of worlds.—Ser Walter Seoetr 





THE DIFCIPLINE OF LIFE 


Let man regard this world merely as a preparatory stage to a fu 
ture and eternal state of existence. Let him consider his misfor 
tunes, euflenngs and miseries, as intended to prepare him the better 
for a world of undying glory and happiness, and let him persevere 
ina course of virtue and usefulness, in contempt of the malhgenity of 
his enenues and the storms of adversity that beat around him, and 
he will infallibly attam te that perfection and happiness hereafter, 
winch should constitute the only true end and aim of all human ex 
ertion and pursuit 


* Tofe'’s little «ta is a small eminence, 
loch bieh the grave above, ‘that home of mar 
Where dwelis the multitude ” we eaze around 
We read their monuments, we sigh, and while 
We sigh, we sink and are what we deplored 
Lamenting. or lamented, a ur lot.” 


EXERCISE 


Why are not our ladies walking or riding these fine, braeme, 
autumnal mornmngs? The fresh breeze of our mountamns would 
bring the rose to ther cheeks, and vigour to constitutions enfeeblod 
by the excessive heat of the past summer. Ladies are too apt to 
confine themselves at home; and, as much as we admire them in 
their domestick spheres, we love to see them bounding under the 
excrement of exercise and drnking in the melody of nature, “ mu- 
sick whose melody is of the heart.” What can be more buoyant 
and refreshing—what more calculated to fit as for the duties of thy 
day, its toils, cares and perplexities, than a morning ramble? And 
then, too, the coffee and toast relishes so much more at breakfast! 
Do net mope yourself at home, exercise freely, and you will soon 
have a “new constitution,” if you are not “agaist the amendments 
we propose. 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 





NUMBER FOUR, 


Musick by Charlies E. Horn—Words by George P. Morris. 





Il. 
Wuen other friends are round thee, 
And other hearts are thine ; 
When other bays have crown'd thee, 
More fresh and green than mine, 
Then think how sad and lonely 
This doating heart will be, 
Which while it throbs, throbs only, 
Beloved one, for thee ! 


Yet do not think I doubt thee, 
I know thy truth remains 
I would not live without thee, 
For all the world contains 
Thou art the star that guides me 
Along life’s troubled sea ; 
And whatever fate betides me, 
This heart still turns to thee 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Original Pencillings. 


WEATHER PHILOSOPHY, 


BY WILLIAM COX, 





THE WINDY DAY 


* Cease loud Boreas, blustering railer, 
List ye landsmen all to me.” 
Mavy people are very particular about their days. Some dislike 
a windy day, some a rainy day, some a hot day, some a cold day, 
and some over-fastidious folks, all those sorts of days. Now it ts 
best to entertain a catholick love for the weather, more especially in 
a variable climate, seeing that, according to the old proverb, ** what 


cannot be cured, must be endured ;"’ and that, be you ever so wroth, 
the wind will blow, the rain will fall, the sun scorch, and the cold 
freeze, despite your peevish indignation. ‘The great truth cannot 
be too forcibly impressed upon the minds of all—that it is not of the 
slightest use getting out of temper with the elements. And yet how 
very savage some people look on a stormy day, giving themselves 
almost as many airs as the weather, particularly if the wind happens 
to be going the way that they are not, and has come post-haste from 
the north pole 

This is foolish, for if all the more marked and striking sorts of 
weather have their several discomforts, they have also, if you choose 
to look for them, their little incidental pleasures and pleasantries. A 
stormy day, at the worst, is like a rough friend, with a trifle of harm- 
less swagger and bluster about him. And granting that it 1s disa- 
greeable, when you first come from the comfortable fire-side, to face 
the uncourteous North, yet if you set about it with * alacrity and 
cheer of spirit,” it stirs your blood, and gives a fillip to your animal 
sensations. You are engaged in a hearty contest, and have the plea- 
surable feeling of overcoming a difficulty ; and then, after getting to 
your journey’s end, and bringing up in some snug haven, with that 
facility for self-approval which marks the children of Adam, you fell- 
citate yourself on having behaved im a very spirited and meritorious 
manner 

This, too, is the awkward part of the business. Look at the other 
side of the matter. What a lordly sensation is it to walk with the 
wind at your back! Whata regal, mdependent, * I-care-for-nobody” 
feeling reigns paramount in your mind If you are a short man you 
lose not a fraction of your height; leaning back against the wind as 
against a wall, and if you are a tall man, how you lock down upon 
the poor unfortunate mortals who, not considering the matter aright, 
go twisting their faces and worming their bodies through the oppos- 
wy current im most unhappy fashion, with blue noses, yellow cheeks, 
contracted brows, and indeed their several visages puckered in the 
most curious and complex manner unaginable You naturally ask 
yourself if you have anything in common with such wretches; but 
being blessed with the virtue of humility, you admit that they are 
men as you are, and regard them with a dignified pity—a lofty 
condescension ! 
Should you be married, and conseqnently not altogether * point- 


” 


device” in your personal appearance, there 1s also, on those occa- 
sions, a grim satisfaction to be derived trom the predicaments and 
dilemmas of young gentlemen of the puppy breed who rejoice in luxu 
riant erops of systematically-arranged curls. It is pleasant to note 
the nervous anxiety displayed to secure the small hat, shelter the 
beloved locks, and, should some young female be passing, look fas- 
emating at the same given poimt of time. But Boreas cares not for 
those things, and despite bear's grease and hot irons, succeeds admi- 
rably in taking (to use a pugilistick phrase) the conceit out of the hair, 
however ineflectual may be his endeavour to get it out of the head 

But if the male beauties cut such a pitiable figure on a windy day, 
it is different with those of the opposite sex. Strange as the asser- 
tion may appear, the ladies have decidedly the advantage (although 
there are drawbacks) when it is not rery windy. Some of the most 
agreeable female qualities are brought out felicitously and promi- 
nently on those rather boisterous occasions. The education of girls 
now-a-days goes far to create an unnatural hardness of character— 


an unvarying coldness and propriety of demeanour—a most deter- 


H —the hands clasped—the eye tixed. 


| minate self-possession ; but on those days when artificials are flying, 


feathers are streaming, ribands fluttering, ringlets dancing—when 
parasols cannot be guided, and shawls and boas scorn to be con- 
trolled—when eyes are sparkling, and cheeks reddening, in vain 
endeavours to contend with the difficulties of the case, then 
are the delightful feminine traits of bashfulness and graceful con- 
fusion charmingly elicited, which traits, but for these windy occa- 
sions, would go altogether out of fashion, and be lost to the world 
for ever. But there isa limit. When the wind becomes too strong, 
and the confusion too obvious, so as to cause pain to the fair damo- 
sel, of course pain is also sympathetically produced in the breast 
of the right-minded looker-on, and instinctive propriety turns his 
head another way. ‘The pretty creatures must, on no account, be 
too roughly handled, or rudely gazed upon 

Neither is the bountiful display of ankles, conspicuous on such 
occasions, altogether distasteful to the moral and reflective observer, 
the exhibition being fortuitous and unpremeditated, and therefore 
more piquant and delicate than when ostentatiously obtruded upon 
the attention by the short petticoat system. The casual revelation 
of those pretty specimens of Nature's workmanship are pleasant to 
the eye of taste; but when deliberately set forth fur show on too 
liberal a scale, coarseness of mind is apparent at the same time, and 
draws, as it were, a worsted stocking over the physical perfection 
of the object. Not that draggle-tails are to be approved of either 
Decorum has ever a medium, though fashion be generally in the 
extreme 

Auother common sicht, of a different character, should flying 
showers be borne along by the gale, 1s a very fat old lady, pulled 
down the street at double her usual pace by an inverted umbrella, 
said umbrella evincing an anxious desire to take leave of its wor- 
thy and anxious owner 

But of all the remarkable exhibitions to be seen in @ christian 
land, that of a man running after his hat i a hurricane is the most 
striking. There are few etlects, either in painting or dramatick repre- 
sentations, equal to it—it is so very life-like. It appears at once to 
the eye and the imagination ; the gaze is fascinated by the headlong 
career of the desperate individual, and the imagination exercised in 
conjectures as to what particular lamp-post he will knock out his 
To appreciate the thing properly, however, you 
Per- 


haps he has been holding on steadfastly and carefully by the rim for 


brains against. 
ought to see the man at the instant his hat takes its departure 


the last half hour, with his head projected before him, as if he meant 
to “butt” his way through all impediments. A lull ensues; in a 
deceitful moment of transitory calm his vigilance relaxes, he removes 


No gentle- 


man’s portrait was ever painted under such circumstances, because 


his hand, looks up smilingly, and—whil! off it goes! 


no gentleman ever stood long enough to give an artist a chance, 
which is a pity. At firsthe is motionless; his countenance exhibits 
a sort of stupid incredulity ; he had taken all proper precautions— 
he had thonght the thing could not have happened, and it Aas hap. 
pened! Then comes a sense of the peculiar nature of his position, 
(all the people laughing at him,) a consciousness of the magnitude 
of his misfortune, and lastly a desperate determination to retrieve 
' Meaawhile 


the enfranchised hat has lost no time, and is considerably in advance, 


his hat or break his neck in the attempt! OT he goes 


although its progress has been somewhat retarded by the well-mean- 
ing kicks of divers people in their attempts to stop ut. The impetus 
of the hatless, however, 1s greater than that of the hat. He gains 
upon it—he nears it—he reaches it—he stoops down to clutch it— 
when lo! a fresh gust suddenly rushing into the vacuum that ought 
to be filled by his head, sweeps it in an instant almost from his des 
pairing sight ! An 


riated lion is not to be trifled with ; amad dog is undoubtedly to be 


Again his headlong career is renewed ! infu- 
avoided ; a bull in a china-shop is allowedly an awkward customer 

but a man in desperate pursuit of his hat is perhaps the most fran- 
tick and reckless animal in creation, and pursues his object with 
an intensity and “oneness of purpose * that is truly appallir gv to the 
people in his way. At last some angle of a house stops his soiled, 


shattered, battered treasure. He picks it up, looks ruefully and re- 





proachfally at it, crushes it on to his head, and then returns, panting 
and perspiring, to make apologies, and pick up the old women and 
children he has spilt in his enthusiastck progress 


It was not a bad idea of a cool humorist, who, on experie 





himself, 


one of those misfortunes, did not ron after the hat but 
went to the first newspaper office, and advertised a dollar reward 
to any one who would ' 

These windy days, however, stir deeper feelings than can possibly 
The 


gale sweeps along the street, and chimney-tops tettle, slates fly, 


be awakened by the loss of even the best of head-coverings 


umbrellas become instinct with ungovernable life, cloaks and bon- 
nets are ‘in wild confusion tost,”’ and there is, upon the whole, a 
by no means unpalatable mixture of the ludicrous and merely un. 


comfortable in the general appearance of things. If fortunate your- 


self, (man ts so constituted,) you can smile complacently, or laugh 


right heartily at the small mishaps of your worthy fellow-citizens 


But there are others to whom the storm speaks in anothertone. The 


mother and the maiden look seaward! Ay— 
* It's no the trosty winter wind 
It's no the driving drift and snaw, 
That | ar to their e’en, 
Sut thought of them that’s far awa’ 


, 


tings the sautt 


Outwardly, by them, the rage of the elements is unfelt—the storm 
is all within. They seek their homes, but home is not home. Where 


1s the husband and father—the son—or the young lover! and busy 


Horrid fancies fill 
They sit motionless by their fires , the ‘ips compressed 


Fear incessantly whispers, where—ay, where 
the mind 


Before them are the familiar 


| objects of every day, but they are unpercieved : between those ob. 
jects and the outward vision rolls the wide, dread ocean, and labours 
the solitary ship—the black waves rise up in gigantick masses, or 
sink in horrid caverns, or lash themselves into madness against the 
sharp rocks, and hopeless perpendicular cliffs! And if some casual 
occurrence awakens them from their trance, and a * lull” for a brief 
while admits a gleam of hope, the sharp, savage crv of the wind 
as it whirls around their dwelling, again sends the sickness to 
the heart, and checks midway the smile that struggled faintly to 
the cheek. The mother kisses wildly the wondering child, and the 
maiden gazes wistfully on some lock or toy, worthless to all but her, 
to whom it is sanctified by affection, and now rendered doubly pre. 
Thev cannot rest. The comfort of 
their sheltered rooms becomes intolerable to them ; their affection. 


cious by the howling danger 
ate and unselfish natures shrink from the contrast. Who can paint 
the tempest of passion in one poor human heart on such a night! 
And when the appointed hour for bed—but not for sleep—arrives, 
and they lay down their heads in darkness on the pillow, the poor 
storm-tossed vesse! again comes vividly to view, and a thril! of an- 
guish unutterable shoots through heart and brain, at the thought 
that there is but a frail plank between the kind heart and the cold 
water 

In such an hour there is but one refuge, and it is in Him in whose 
hands are the “issues of life and death”’—who stills the tempest 


with a breath, and ** holds the waters in the hollow of his hand.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


BY A NATIVE 








Severat * travels in Russia” have already met the publick eve, 
and many of them, such as the lately published work of Mr. Stevens, 
have been read with a good deal of interest by the educated part of 
the community in this country. Mr. Stevens has evidently made a 
very good use uf his time in Russia, and gives an accurate account 


He, ho 


who wrote on the subject before him, has had hutle time or opportu. 





of what he has had occasion to see wever, like most of those 
nity to get sufficient and sound information on many essential sub- 
jects—le aving the country as ignorant, with re spect to the act ial, 
real state of the people and government, as when he entered it. | 
flatter myself that an attempt on my part to make up this deticiency 
will to many who take any interest in that vast country, which is now 


acquiring so considerable an mfluence in Europe, be acceptable 


I intend to give a fair and impartial account of the government, 
state of society, civilization, morals, manners, etc., in my native 
country, having no other object in view but to diffuse genera! know- 
ledge ; to attain which | shall set aside the few patriotick feel- 


; ings that are still slumbering in my breast—few, indeed, I am 
very sorry to sav, although once strong and numerous in my breast, 
though since stifled and crushed, by reflection on our degraded state, 
by comparison with other nations, and by the infamous tyranny of 
the most despotick government. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


In my remarks on this subject, I will commence with the empe- 


rour Nicholas. As a private gentleman, no one. perhaps, would de- 
serve more esteem, more love, than he; as an emperour, he only 
creates terrour in every breast. He spent his vouth like very few 
of those, who, like him, are surrounded with temptations and allure- 
ments ; and until within late years, he has been a most exemplary 
father, and bestows 


He 


He is forty-two years of 


husband. He is hkewtse a kind, but severe 


great care on the education of bis children still doats on the 
empress, who is the pride of the country 
the prime ot 


age—consequently im manhood ; she 1s forty-five and 


in very bad heal 





. although still fasemating. An fond, Nicholas has a 


kind heart and excellent disposition, but hs temper has greatly been 
} He is now 


soured by the adversities that have attended his reign 
very irritable, flies mto a passion abont every trifle, and then ofter 


forgets himself, treating and tvranny the most inne 





Injustice 


his anger. There is a good dee! of the father 8 spirit 


cent subjects of 
in him, and it 1s merely owing to the influence of the lovely and 
amiable empress 
as Pau! 


will completely follow the footsteps of his father, and verv likely 


taat he has not vet become so outrageous a tvraut 





was. Butit is generally believed that upon her death he 


meet with a similar end. His tyrannical disposition has grown upon 


him with his years. A mild temper and kind treatment of the army 


gained him, in the commencement of his reign, the love and devo- 


ton of both officers and privates. The tvrannical discipline introduced 


of late has alienated their affections, and officers of the guards have 


frequently told me that no love, but merely dread, restrains many at 


arm from striking the fatal blow His severe treatment of the 


guards, (the only support of a despot,) 1s one of his chief mistakes 
and unworthy of his great mind and clear understanding. A second, 
is his neglect of the home government. His thoughts and labours 
are devoted principally tu foreign policy and the improvement of the 
The 


nation suffers greatly by this, as it is entirely neglected, and at the 


‘army, which ts the consequence of his unbounded ambition 


mercy of a set of hungry unprincipled officials, and an overbearing 


soldiery, who trample upon it in the most outrageous manner 
ice, 


At the head of the home government, is the 


Dashkoff, as great a blockhead as ever lived. This man, whose brain 


minister of just 

never gave birth to a sensible thought, has the entire care of the wel- 
| fare of a nation of fifty millions! What is the consequence! Bribery 
| an! corruption of every kind, throughout every departinent of the state, 
jand the most wanton oppression of the people by their rulers, oF 
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) those ob. rather servants, as the Americans would say. I assert, from many  otiamaies dei cite in his speech, in a case of seduction, in which the parties were a 

ind labours years experience, that there is no department of state in the whole em- aneien : ' young clerk and a poor servant girl. Speaking of the means em- 

masses, or pire, where you can plead any case without bribery. All officials, TATIONS OF EARLY FRENCH WRITERS. ployed by the former to accomplish his purpose, he bursts forth into 


against the either from necessity or extravagance, more or less, are in the habit | In speaking of a far-fetched expression of Pliny the younger. | the following sublime interrogatory :-— Who does not know that 





Me casual of exacting considerable bribes. The most barefaced chicanery and Votture asks—* Is it not the mark of a little mind to reject a word | love is the father of inventions; that in the Iliad he inspires all the 
for a brief wrickery are practised. This uot being confined to the smaller de- that is near at hand and the very best that could be used, in order marvellous actions of its heroes; that Sappho calls him the great 
f the wind partments, there is no authority where justice or redress can be ob-| tO go in quest of another not so good and entirely out of the wav'” architect of words, and the first teacher of rhetorick ; that Agathen 
ickness to tained, except with his majesty, and even there it is, in most cases, Now might not one suppose that the asker of this question was the — styles him the wisest of the gods, and maintained that he is not 


sought in vain, owing to the consequent misrepresentation by his most natural man in the world in his style; and yet itis the same | only a poet himself, but enables lovers to make verses ; that Plato 


faintly to * 
Voiture who, writing to Mademoiselle Poulet and mentioning that declared, that the only reason why Apollo taught men to shoot the 


ld, and the immediate emissaries. If any suit is brought into the court it 1s 


all but her, pleaded by both parties in writing, and, without any attention to right he had embarked in a vessel loaded with sugar, says, * Si je viens 4 bow, was, his having been wounded by the arrow of love : that the 





loubly pre- or wrong, decided in favour of that party which has given the judge bon port, j’arriverai confit, et si d'aventure je fais naufrage, j‘aurai only reason why he instructed them in the science of medicine, was, 
comfort of the largest bribe I know cases where, under the promise of a fa- du moins la consolation de mourir en cau douce.”” In another letter his hav ng been afflicted with that violent malady of love, and that 
- affection. yourable verdict, one of the parties has given his last rouble to the to a lady, he says—*I believe you are acquainted with the source | he invented the art of divination, only because he was in the ve ry 
) can paint iudge, who, after finding that no more was to be got out of that of the Nile ; that from which you draw everything you say is much height of love's transport 2” 
h a night! party. decided the case in favour of the other, expecting that the | more hidden and unknown” Speaking of Balzac, he observes, The affectation of Marivaux resembles neither that of Vouure, 
—arrives, latter, who had large property, would testify his gratitude by making |“ He has invented a soup which I esteem more than the panegyrick | Balzac, nor Le Maire. As regards his thoughts, it consists in a 
', the poor a considerable addition to the presents already tendered during the of Pliny or the longest harangue of Isocrates."” Feheitating Godeau constant eflort to seize the most evanescent traits and imperceptible 
rill of an- wal. This is a regular proceeding im all * courts of justice.” The “per the flowers that spring up in lis mind, he tells him that “he — singularities of nature; and, as regards his style, in a fondness for 
e thought postmasters detain the foreign mails twenty-four hours beyond the ad received a bouquet of them upon a soil where not a blade of giving the commonest terms a new location and une xpected signifi 
d the cold ] lagal time of departure, for the benefit of those that make them pre- STs 2TOWs ;" and he adds, * Africa presented nothing to me more cation, and stringing together familiar ana far-fetched metaphors, 
sents at christinas, while others are excluded from this privilege novel than your works; while reading them beneath the shade of in which evervthing is personified. It has been said of him, that 
1 in whose The police, the most corrupt of all departments, winks at any viola- its palms I wished that all of these belonged wo you ; and while I: “he emploved himsell weighing nothings scales made of cob 
e tempest tions of the law, if bribed ; and I have known thieves escape their considered myself as having gone much further than Hercules, 1) webs,” and still more neatly, that “in observing nature with a mi- 
» hand.” yunishment by such means. All this is not only going on in the in- found myself much behind you.” Writing to Costar he begs him cross pe, he made visible the seales wu skin To paint 
— teriour, but in the very beart of the imperial city: known to the “% abstain from sending him any more letters, as it was Lent, and nature properly, says Marmonte l, she must looked at only with 


whole nation, known to superiour authorities without being noticed they were feasts too mech for a time of fast; as for you,” he conti. the naked eve, and neither too near ner too far; to have too much 















” by them, as they act in a similar manner themselves. The senate, "©: * you need have no scruples m receiving what I send you, fur, wit is, doubtless, to have a great deal, but i is not to have 
the highest court in the empire, outdoes all, for no case is admitted I can furnish scarce enough to make you alight collation; Lean only enough 
there which is not certain of yielding large bribes. By bribery and  S¢r¥e you with vegetables ;” and in the same affected way, he say. Vhe aflectation of Fontenelle, the most fascinating of all, con 
other still more infamous means, too indelicate and depraved to be ~ Y°% muke sauces with which one might eat flints’—a phrase from sists in ingenious and singular turns of phrases, whieh invest the 
mentioned, those men get into office by bribery they live, and it is which that famous one desc riptuve of the more modern sauce arec thought with an air of falseness, mm order to wive it more pot 
blick eve. | no wonder, after this, to see men who get a salary of three hundred laquelle on peut manger son propre pere, must doubtless deduce its nstance, be remarked in regard to an adaurab'e likeness of a tactturn 
Stevens, | dollars a year drive their carriages and four horses. Whatis the 08! individual, ** one would sav that he is holding his tongue,” (en ds 
d part of | return the people get from them for their infamous extortion and op- Pliny certainly has no affectations as bad as the foregoing. Vo au qu se tart.) Again, he sad to cardinal Dubois, “ you have 
lv made a ] pression of every kind! The most insulting, abusive treatment ; ture found fault with the recherche of his expressions without being been labouring ten years to make yourself useless, s avez tra 
P account contemptuous sneers from these very wretches, whu barefacedly rob displeas dby the antithetical and artificial turns which often mar, raidlé diz ans a rous rendre imutile,) and prars wv La Fontaine, he 
t of those us of the fruits of our industry, and spend their spoils inrevelry and his eloquence; but the old Roman would have been shocked by the — said, that he was so foolish that he did not know he was s ipertour 
' Opportu- the indulgence of every kind of vice With the exception of some Frenchman's studied plav upon words, forced ideas and images, to Alsop and Phodrus, élowt wa he ‘ serait pas qu al 
ntial sub- | of the highest, all departments of state are filled with officials, who frigid pleasantry and constant etlorts to treat high themes in a fa- re wene qu’ Esope et Phedre Ihe phrase of Carullus to 
e actual, are men of low birth, and the most vulgar manners; destitute of “™!!* W4Y, aud the gravest matters in a strain of playfulness the pilot, “af f were not angry, | would kill you on the spot,’ 
red it. | education and of principle ; men who have less preence to be called Balzae’s affectation is of another kind, consisting i the elaborate vd the pithy answer of another Lacedemonman, on his return from 
ehciency “gentlemen” than tield labourers in ether countries, but who pride stilted character of his style, or as he expresses it limsell, © us Athens, to a question as to how matters and things were gomg on 
hls now themselves on wearing the imperial uniform, and treat every man in S74eHle & ndue et composée, which Boileau calls an inability to say there, * as well as possible, everything there is | 1,” ae we 
table cil dress en canaille Having not the remotest conception of the | Ungs ina simple inanner He sometimes, however, sins after the as the observation of Pyrrhus, after wi r two vietones and 
ernment, word “gentleman,” they of course cannot be ¢ xpected to pay any fashion of Voiture, as when he writes to a friend in afflic tion, ** Your los ws best souers f we gam another battle, we are lost,” 
ny native deference to such as they may meet with. Trade being looked upon eloquence renders your sorrow really contagious ; what ice is there, | are all int tvle of Fontenelle. He ts usually found fauk with 
al know- by them and the army as a disgraceful occupation, every tradesman. will not say of Lorraine, but of Norway and Muscovy, that would | for his anxirty to point, as it were, his ideas, and give a glitter 
ck feel- every merchant, is liable to be treated like a dog, with impunity by not be melted by the warmth of your tears‘ When he wishes t0 ing appearance to his effusions, by teraunating lis periods in a 
d, IT am an official of the lowest grade, by virtue of his imperial uniform; ¥¢ Playful, he is even more unnateral than Voiture. Madame de) strking and unexpected manner. This, however, had become so 
v breast, which gives him a rank in the noblesse, while the others belong to Rambouillet having sent him a pair of gloves, he writes to her inthis easy wand familiar to him, by long practice st it ceased to be af 
ed state, the “canaille.” I shall have occasion to refer to this marked dis- | “8¢: “* Although the frost and the hail have destroyed our vines in | fectation. What he appears to have particularly striven to attain, 
ranny of tinction in society, hereafter. From the above insinuations I except ** month of May ; although the crops have not fulfilled the promises | was that delicate and pointed simplicity which is attributed to 
the officials that serve in the imperial and the various minist« rial they held out, and the fine hopes of the harvest have been cruelly |, Simonides, and ot which a French author has truly said, * one must 
chanceries, especially those in the diplomatick line, who generally disappointed ; although the avenues of the treasury have been rei grow old in the trade of writing to reach that felicitous, admirable 
ae well educated and retined in their manner dered extremely difficult, yet these misfortunes touch me rot; and facility; but neither Longimus, nor Qurntihan, nor Dionysius can 
le empe- Such, then, are the tools of the government, under whose iron sway YOU 4re the cause why | complain neither of the inclemency of the teach it; heave the concerned m it, and nature must begin 
ould de- fifty millions linger away their lives without even daring to breathe skies, nor of the sterility of the earth, nor of the avarice of the state vhat art mav perfect 
he only a thought of dissatisfaction against the monsters who tyrannize over By your means, Madame, I have never had a better or a happier yea ss nen 
very few them. We live in everlasting dread of being robbed of our honest than the present * This is certainly taking a great deal of trou! IMAGINATIVE WRITERS, 
d allure- earnings, and even our personal liberty. Surrounded by spies, we‘ S@Y ON€ Is flattered by a gift of a pair of gloves SY MARMADUKE BLAKE 
emplary dare not utter complaints even among our most intimate friends, Both these writers were spoiled by the Hote! de Ra:mbouillet, tor 
bestows and only when we leave the country that gave us birth do we forget this ridiculous style was natural to neither. [tis related thet one ‘There are many persons who have devoted great talents and 
s On the that we are morally slaves. When we set our foot on a free land letter would often cause them fifteen days of labour, [i they had | jjoh ene s to Imaginative writing, who are sometiuoes disposed 
vears of lke this, our feelings are those of blindly-born men getting their taken less pains they would have written it in @ quarter of an Hour. when they glance at the results which have arisen from the labours 
five and sght, and if ever a wish to return home does arise in our minds, u here is cousiderable elevation frequently in Balzac, who was 4 of those who have devoted themselves practically to screntifiek pur 
las has a s not from any love to the home of our fathers, but from a desire stoick both in character and principles, aud plirases worthy of “old suits, to feel that their own labours have beer comparatively worth 
tly been 0 raise the banner of rebellion, and to dip it into the blood of our Montaigne” are sometimes found in hus works, for instance Pie) jess. a feeling which the generally-expressed opinion of flippant 
ios yeente absence which separates thuse whe live from tore who are dead is | and superficial utulitarians would be very hkely to increase. ‘Their 
ofter But such feelings as these are confined to the few who like me ‘99 shert to merit a lung lameniation.”” A sentence tit to be placed | yath ix, however, 1a reality as lofty, and indeed much lofuer, unless 
st inne ave been fortunate enough to visit other countries; the friends by the side of the admirable one cited by | if: * It was only the | the observations of the man of science be combined and worked 
r's spirit we leave at home, though not lawfully or physically slaves, know "fst death, like the first night, which ought to have excited astonish- out by theoretick taleuts) The results of practical science heeome 
dae ae wthing of the blessings of liberty, and if they did, six thousand guards ™€"t aud grief.”  ummediately manifest, since they directly affect matter and usually 
» tyrant n and about the capital, would put an efficient damper upon their Voiture might have been an excellent writer in a less affected | produce some great augmentation of the means of pliysical enjoy 
sath he feelings. The military have great power and privileges, and exer.  S0C!€tY than that which he frequented. ‘There is a vast difference || ment—the benefit gained 1s at once apparent, and the world raises a 
vy likely cise the same likewise in a tyrannical manner, though in adifferent between his letter on the Capture of Corbia, in which in a simple |) yous shout in honour of the advantages of natural philosophy 
vn upon way. It is no uncommon thing to see a civilian rudely handted and energetick style he gives useful lessons, while he awards great But it must be remembered that these advantayes, unless directed 
Ye army and pushed about by the military, on all publick occasions ; to find a Praises to Cardinal de Richelieu, and the effusions for which he was) py the influence of moral sentiment, are often equivocal, and are, at 
d devo- ‘gentleman’ imprisoned with thieves. ete., for daring to return a) 5° much admired at the Hotel de Rambouillet. It was the bad taste | pest, but transient; they may add to the comforts and personal en 
duce low graciously dealt out to him by a man with an epaulette, insults of that society which Mohére mdiculed in the Precicuses and the | joyayents of man, and in so doing, claim the merit of having bright- 
ds have ‘orwhich no redress is to be obtained. The pay of the army and Femmes Savantes, and to which he altudes in the Mrsanthrope ened one fleeting wave in his passage through eternity; they may 
pany an officials is very bad. and this, together with a dissipated taste, leads * Ce nest que jeux de mots, qu’affectation pure, place instruments within his reach, but unless these are guided by 
of the them to the oppressions stated above: but I am of opinion that an 5h 0 AEE PU enel ee gas SA REO" benevolence, they become mere tools of torture or destruction ; they 
stakes increased pay would not remedy the evil, extravagance and dissipa- Some inunitable specimens Ol Uns same affectation are recorded | yay fil! him with a bigh sense of knowledge, but unless this is ren 
second, uon being a Very conspicuous feature in the nation’s character ; of an advocate of some note, Le Maitre, whose fancy it was to hunt || dered subservient tu a sense of faith, of reverence aud of dey ndence 
labours other branches of state allairs are better managed up figures and illustrations as remote trom his subject as poesible pon a power to whom all things are known, tt becomes the corner 
of the Nesselrode, the minister of foreign affairs, isa shrewd politician Pleading for a disinherited daughter, he affirmed that “her father, stone of miserable doubts; they may bring within his reach the chowe 
The and good diplomat Canerin, the minister of finance, keeps the | had been a heaven of brass to her, and her mother an earth of iron > | products and luxunes of earth, but ur less indulgence wm these be 
at the treasury filled, and is one of the most upright, honest men that ever and he asked, in reference to the jealousy by which “the heaven of |) guided by firmness and discretion, they can but convert @ healthy 


vearing uved ; but owing to this he is disliked, and intrigues are constantly . brass’’ was tormented, * Will any one take for a star of the firma- | savage into a diseased voluptuary 


working ayainst him. ‘Tshernisheff, the minister of war, has great ment this fatal comet of the atmosphere, so prolifick 1 disasters and ‘Yo unplant an the mind those moral sentiments which are requi- 


application of the benefits which natural science 


ustice, reputation for keeping the army in good trim; and Benckendorff, | evil Alluding to the tears which the mother let fall on discover- || site for the true 
e brain the minister of secret police, the emperour’s favourite, is an orna- | ing her child, he said, * that tender part (the heart) being pierced, |; may lay before our feet; to excite and strengthen our feelings of ado- 
1e wel- ment of the court. He carries “carte blanche” from Nicholas about | poured out tears as the blood from its wound ;” and tothe daughter, | ration, of constancy and of love, belong maily to the imaginative 
sribery tim, but has never been known to abuse the immense power vested | he declared, that ** the sun of Providence had risen above her, and '| writer. He it is that by placing before us im bodily form the sub- 
» state, ‘0 his hands—a power which would be terrifick im any hands but |! its rays, which are as the hands of God, had conducted her steps.” iI jects of high emotions, and by tracing (ideally, certainly, but still ¢rue 





Ts, OF hisown. I shall resume this subject in a future paper But the masterpiece of this metaphorical personage is to be found |! to nature) their effects for good or evil, excites eqeaguties which 
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might otherwise lie dormant and produce consequences which not | 


ARAB POETRY. 


only affect our physical condition in this world, but which stimulates \ The following is an extract from Captain Lyon's “ Narrative of 
those faculties upon the cultivation of which we have good reason | Travels in Northern Africa,” and furnishes an interesting picture of 


to believe will mainly depend our condition through myriads of ex-) 


istence. The physical requisites of this life are, as it is most proba- 
ble, adapted to this life only, but the higher sentiments to which we 
have alluded, are those which must accompany us for ever. 


The man of mere practical science is to the metaphysician what | 


the actor is to the poet. He receives the loud applauses of the throng 
while the other stands neglected by. But the parallel may be fol- 
lowed out, and it will be found that the fame of the one is compara- 
tively temporary, while that of the other exists through all time 
The moral philosopher, with a feeling of humble reliance upon God, 
urges oa the exertions of mankind to the development of the full 
glories and powers which he believes are to be worked out in the 
high destiny which God has intended for his creatures : and when 
some new means of benefit to the race is discovered by some new 
adaptation of a portion of heaven's works, he smiles calmly at the 
fulfilment of his belief. 

It is owing to the little regard which many observers pay to the 
existence or cultivation of the higher mental attributes, that we find 
every new discovery which may have been brought forth by the ex- 
ertion of profound thought, as applied to the mysteries of nature, 
always meets with denial and opposition from the very class of men 


who have devoted all the energies of their lives to the practical study | 


of the very subject to which such new discovery may refer. In the 
* facts”’ which they have hitherto collected, they have found nothing 
to lead to belief, and like St. Thomas, they are ever ready to deny 
the existence of that which they have not touched themselves. If 
the world should ever again bring forth a Harvey, the modern phy- 
sicians who now so much deplore the fate of the by-gone discoverer, 
will be the first and most vindictive opponents of the new one 

We would not, in pointing to the cultivation of moral sentiment, 
wish to give to it a more than due ascendency; but we would im- 
press upon our readers, that unless it goes hand in hand with our 
improvement in the practical sciences, the study of the latter can 
yield no true advantages ; knowledge (as the word is now used) is 
desirable, but there is something more desirable than knowledge. 
The North American Indian kneeling in humble worship to the 
“ Great Spirit,” is a nobler animal than the modern atheist seated 
in his study and sneering with Voltaire 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


From the Token for 1839. 
LEONOR, 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, 


Leonor loved a noble youth ; 

But light was Leonor’s maiden truth; 

She left her love for wealth, forsooth! 
Faithless Leonor! 


Now she paces a palace-hall ; 

Lords and ladies await her call; 

Wearily Leonor turns from all ; 
Languid Leonor! 


Leonor lies on a couch of down; 

The jewel-light of a ducal crown 

Gleams through her tresses of sun-lit brown; 
Beautiful Leonor! 


Leonor’s robe is a tissue of gold, 

Flashing in every graceful fold; 

And braided gems on her arms are rolled ; 
Radiant Leonor! 


Diamonds sparkle in Leonor's zone, 

With a star-like glory in every stone ; 

But the heart they smile over is cold and lone; 
Joyless Leonor! 


To be free once more she would give them all— 

The crown, the couch and the sculptured hall, 

And the robe, with its rich and shining fall ; 
Poor, lost Leonor! 

Like a captive bird, through the beaming bar 

Of gold she looks on her home afar, 

And it wooes her there like a holy star; 
Vainly, Leonor! 

Leonor's lip hath lost its bloom ; 

Her proud, blue eyes, are dark with gloom; 

She will sleep in peace in her early tomb! 
Suffering Leonor ! 


AN AUTUMNAL VIEW. 


Mount tke hill west of our borough, says the Potteville Journal, 
look down the gorge of the sherp mountain, where the Schuylkill 
breaks through on its southward course ; observe the varied foliage 
of the trees, the busy life of the canal, and the placid river in the 


the fondness of the Arabs for poetry :—‘ Some of these songs 
abound with poetical images. For example, a lover will compare his 
mistress to a young date just ripened ; the jetty hue of herskin, to the 
| wing of a raven; her teeth to pearis; her eyes to the sun ; and ber 
breath to the ottar of roses; her voice to the erbab; and her kisses 
to honey, or the sugar brought from Egypt. The Arab songs are 
also very pretty, and generaily in the same style. A young man 
once took much pains to tesch me one, composed, as he said, by a 
relation of his own. 
low and monotonous, though far from disagreeable. 
the piece is one of the Waled Suliman ; he is nding to see a girl 
whom he admires, but who belongs to another tribe. As nearly as 


{| 


He sang it, as 1s the Arab custom, in @ voice | 


The hero of | 


| T can recollect, the words rar thus :—* Here I am, well mounted, on | 


a horse whose ears are like pens, who runs like au antelope, and 
knows none but his master. My new red cap becomes me well, my 
sword is sharp, my pistols well cleaned, and my belt shines in the 
As the heart of a pigeon beats when she finds she is robbed 
She 


sun 
of her young, so will my love's heart beat when she sees me. 


| will not allow the dog to bark, and she will leave the tent as if in 


search of wood, Should her kinsmen see her with me, she shall not 
fall under their displeasure. | will lift heron my horse and fly with 
her; for my seed has ears like pens, he runs like an antelope, and 
knows none but his master. My new tagaia becomes me well, my 
sword is sharp, my pistols clean, and my belt shines in the sun.’” 





A NEW MANIA. 

Speculation in morus multicaulis trees, the leaves of which are 
the food of the silk-worm, has been rife this fall, and large sales 
have been made from the New-England nurseries at great prices 
On the fourth ultimo, there was an auction sale in Baltimore of one 
hundred and twenty thousand of the plants, at prices varying from 
twenty to twenty two cents per foot, measuring to the utmost ex- 
tremity, and counting the roots also. ‘This amounts to one dollar 
and twenty-one cents for each tree of five feet im height. Terms, 
one third cash, and two thirds on delivery of the trees, which is to 
take place immediately after the first frost. Buds are selling at two 
to three cents each. Buds are delivered on the twigs, and from 
twenty to fifty buds are obtained from each tree. The trees, trimmed 
of their twigs, sold at auction for twelve cents each. So great is 
the demand, that it is proposed to have another large sale at that 
place. An auction sale at Germantown, Pa, was attended ty an 
immense concourse, and the trees sold for above twenty cents per 
foot. The silk culture promises so abundant a harvest to those 
who engage in it, that the demand for trees from every section of the 
Union is far greater than the supply,and if the whole crop of the en- 
suing season were now ready for sale, it would he easy to find pur- 
chasers. At Burlington, N. J. where they have extensive cocoone- 
ries, a sale of two thousand four hundred and thirty trees was made 


| a few days since for two thousand five hundred dollars, and another 


, each. 


of a thousand select trees for two thousand doliars, being two dollars 
Many individuals have realized pretty fortunes from a small 


| outlay, and some, who a year ago invested a few thousand dollars, 


| origin. 


| London. 
| is very interesting 


distance, and it will amply compensate you for a half hour's walk. | 
The extreme warm weather of the past summer has made the diver. | 


sity of tints more varied than ever, and there is not a sweeter view 
anywhere this side of Mahomet's paradise. Beautiful and pictu- 
resque as is our whole vicinity, this is the diamond gem of the world 
Our town, like a panoramick view, is at our feet; here and there 
through the foliage of the sunlighted valley the crystal river is seen 
peeping, and then bounding away to the south; the towering moun- 
tains which overhang the stream, seem like the work of the Titans, and 
“ The loose crags with threatening mass, 

Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass, 

As if an intant’s touch could urge 

Their headiong passage down the vorge.” 

The scenery of Schuylkill county will in a few short years hold 

a conspictious place in the portfolio of the artist, and the sketch- 
book of the tourist ; every diversity of view, from the quiet scenes 
of rural life, to the bold, majestick grandeur of frowning rocks and 
heetling mountains may attract the eye. We have no Niagara, er 
Catskill, but there is much to interest of placid beauty and imposing 
magnificence. 


' monstration of delight at beholding him again. 


have realized fifty and a hundred thousand in return. 


INDIAN COMPOSITION. 

The following characterietick ditty from the Yazoo Whig, is the 
composition of a Choctaw Indian, and bears genuine marks of its 
It waa translated by a gentleman of Manchester, Miss., who 
is well acquainted with the language in which it was originally written. 


SONG OF THE ANCIENT CHOCTAWS. 


I slew the chief of the Muskokee, 
And burnt his squaw at a blasted tree, 
By the hind-legs I ued up his cur— 
He had no time to fondle her. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! the Muskokee, 
Wah! wah! wah! the blasted tree! 


I stripp'd his skull all naked and bare, 
And here’s his scalp, with a tuft of hair. 
His flesh is in the panther’s maw, 

His bloody bones the wolf doth gnaw. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! the Muskokee, 
Wah! wah! wah! the blasted tree! 

A faggot from the blasted tree 

Fired the lodge of the Muskokee ; 

His sinews serve to string my bow, 

When bent to lay my brethren low. 
Hoo! hoo! heo! the Muskokee, 
Wah! wah! wah! the blasted tree! 


THE LION TAMER. 
Van Amborgh is himself one of the greatest lions at present in 
The account he gives of his intercourse with wild animals 
Van Amburgh has a novel and practical theory 
to account for his power over them. From the first moment of his 
intercourse with them, he talked to them as he would to a human 
being. ‘* They believe,” says he, ‘that I have power to tear every 
one of them in pieces if they do not act as I say. I tell them so, 
and have frequently enforced it with a heavy crowbar.’ The per- 
sonal strength, the peculiar cast of his eye, the rapidity of his move- 
ments, the tone of his voice, all tend to present to these animals an 
idea of superiour power, which in sudden bursts of his passion 
makes them crouch inthe corner of the cage. Van Amburgh's eves 
are peculiar; one of them has a remarkable cast, which rather 
heightens the effect of his expressive face, as is said of the “ terri- 
ble eye of Caliph Vathek.” On one occasion in New-York the 
tiger became ferocious. Van Amburgh very coolly took his crowbar 
and gave him a tremendous blow over the head. He then said to 
him, in good English, as if he was a human creature, * You big 
scoundrel, if you show me any more of vour pranks I'll knock your 
brains out,” accompanying it with loud menaces and strong gesticu- 
lation. After this the tiger behaved like a gentleman for a couple 
of months. In coming over tu this country Van Amburgh was sepa- 
raed from these animals for several weeks. They arrived in Lon- 
don, he in Liverpool. As soon as he reached London he went to 
see them. On his appearance outside the cage, one of the strangest 
scenes was presented that ever was beheld. The lions, tigers, and 
all recognized him at once. When he entered among the group, 
they crouched, they crawled, they lashed their tails, with every de- 
He scratched the 
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H neck of the big lion, and his majesty growled forth his pleasure jp exile 
/tones like the sound of distant thunder. In ancient and moder | but * 
history we have heard of attempts made to tame single animals ; by; guge 
till the present era we have never seen such a mighty exhibition of detet 
| human over animal power as Mr. Van Amburgh presents. The 
‘| lion and the lamb literally lie down together. Yet the feats of fy. “ 
| miliarity performed nightly at Astley’s are uothing, it is said,to those | *™ 
which he performed at New-York. or 
} a _— poet 
TO A LADY. i 
Dear lady ! all of loveliness and good. sno | 
Are knit and blent in christian ladyhood, retire 
Whate’er humanely fairest springs on earth : going 
Whate’er of holy truth has loftiest birth ; whie 
As if in some smooth vase of pearly stone, bad i 
With artful flowers and foilage overgrown. wok 
No lamp terrene, but some descending star knew 
Should burn, and show what heaven's own cressets are. revi¥ 
But good ethereal, or of earthly sod, not P 
Thou know’st, dear lady, all the boon of God. wn 
ee ler 
LITERARY NOTICES. ae 
ae niente . - me 3 
= 8 mys 
BOOK TABLE. “o' 
“ Memoirs of a Prisoner of State.”—Those who have read the § ‘8 
“Prisons” of Silvio Pellico, cannot but be interested by the “ Me. watt 
moirs of a Prisoner of State, by Alexander Andryane.” Pellico had — 
given us some idea of the sufferings of the Austrian state prisoners, of lit 
but Pellico wrote in Italy, where it was necessary to be prudent. To ff | sho 
M. Andryane we owe a full and entire account of the condemnation “4 
and imprisonment of Confalonieri, Pallavicini, ete. In 1821, An. § °° 
dryane went to Geneva, with a view of preparing himself for the ot 
bar. It was there he became acquainted with many Italian exiles, who came 
easily won him to their cause, and when he declared his intention the d 
of visiting Italy, persuaded him to accept a mission to that country had 
** Were I asked at this moment,” says M. Andryane, “in what g "™ 
light J now regard the dangerous mission upon which I was embark.  ™ b 
ing, I should reply, that at no period, under no circumstances, ‘°° 
whether in captivity or at liberty, whether full of youthful ardour, or gentl 
sobered by reflection and suffering, have I ever repented having ae. follov 
cepted it: I should reply, that the event which proved so fatal to me, me li 
has never altered my views of it. I have uniformly regarded my tense 
participation in the effort of an oppressed people to shake off a foreign polite 
yoke as an act of justice in which all mankind are interested—as g to wh 
fundamental! principle upon which chiefly rests the happiness of so- To 
ciety—national independence. Liberalism and absolutism had since we si 
1815 been measuring their strength. Although the contest was not hict 
terminated at the close of 1822, although the constitution of Spain mane 
still existed, and the Greek insurrection was at its height, neverthe- Lond 
less it was easy to foresee that the last blow which the Congress ad 
of Verona was preparing to level against free institutions would de- [I livers 
cide for a long time the fate of the liberties of Europe. All the ef- Tavi 
forts of the liberal party, therefore, were direcied to gain over the tts 
troops which were to march against the government of the Cortes Gree 
On the one hand it was important, should the French intervention have 
in the aflairs of Spain cause a general war, to find among other ne- orous 
tions some aid and co-operation at the moment of the fiercest strog- JB andh 
gle. With this view numerous skilful emissaries were at this period it the 
sent into Germany, Poland, and even Russia, to infuse new vigour 
into the secret societies. It was with this view that I was selected “— 
to act in Italy peoet 
“The endeavour to rekindle the spark of liberty in a country “i 
where the allied sovereigns were met in Congress to put the last Chris 
seal on their despotick projects appeared to me noble and worthy [J thing 
ofa true patriot. The desire natural to all exiles of shortening them 
their proscription, the self-delusions as to the means of success, to J isted 
which they as naturally are prone, unhappily combined to prevent revol 
their giving me exact information upon the state of Italy.” tence 
Directly Andryane had arrived in Italy, he visited some of those jg 
persons to whona his friends had given him letters of introduction yas 
They all agreed in giving him an account of the present state o! eb 
things, which made him despair of putting his projects into execution Ww 
‘From the information I collected, (we quote from M. Andrvane, more 
and the observation | made myself upon the spot, I felt convinced 
that the Italian refugees were greatiy mistaken in the estimate ther -_ 
had formed of the disposition and resources of their countrymen.” be of 
M. Andryane accordingly determined to renounce the mission he = 
had undertaken, and recurred to his former plan of making the tour 0 
of Italy for his own instruction and amusement. He wrote to bis 7 
friends to apprise them of the change in his resolutions. He 
“All I heard of the rigours of the commission and the sufferings numt 
it inflicted on its victims, was well calculated to inspire me with rede 
caution. Salvott was said to have departed for Vienna, with a long I his d 
list of persons to be serized—the Marquis Pallavicint was driven mac of R 
by ill-treatment—Confalomeri had been put to the torture. Evert “Cl 
where I heard the same language, everywhere I met with the same ; 
hatred of the commission, the same horrour of its arbitrary proceed- buna 
ings. ‘Two names, above all, were prominent in every conversation, Irvin 
and familiar to every lip; one as an object of admiration and com- Suec 
passion, the other as a mark of vituperation and abhorrence. Con- city 
falomieri and Salvotti seemed to represent, in the eyes of the Milanese, , 
the angel of liberty and the demon of oppression. : 
* AIL T gradually learned of Confalomeri interested me more and Lea 
more in his fate, and augmented, daily, mv ardent wish of making of th 
his acquaintance. I was informed of what he attempted in 1814, Cus | 
for the independence of Italy, and all he had done since witha view hery 
to promote civilization in his country : establishing a periodical, the "ites 
system of mutual instruction, steam-navigation on the Po, gas _ 
illumination, ete. [ heard what troubles he had undergone, wat of tt 
sacrifices he had made, in order to neutralize the effects of the re best 
trograding and brutalizing policy of the Austrian government, and “ 
what skill and devotion to the national cause he had displaved with 
1821. I was taught to admire the energy of his character, the cor ~s 
rectness of his judgment, the power of his eloquence, and the ree 
unparalleled fortitude with which, though dangerously il, he su Ibis 
tained in a long and difficult trial the fury of the commission and B tead 
the weakness of his accomplices.” j and « 
On leaving Geneva M. Andryane had, after much hesitation, com press 





sented to take with hima portfolio filled with papers, which the 
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exiles endeavoured to persuade him would be of great use to him, 
put which he was inclined to consider as dangerous and useless lug- 
_ Before setting off on his tour through Italy, M. Andryane 
determined to leave his portfolio in the charge of a friend. 
«[ at last met towards the evening,” says M. Andryane, * and I 
ised that he would not fail to come for the papers at nine 
or ten o'clock the following day. My mind being now at ease on 
this point, I resolved to set out immediately on my tour of Italy. I 
La Scala, and requested Lablache to come to me the next 
, as | was desirous of his advice respecting the musick-mas- 
ters 1 should engage, both at Florence and Naples. After this 


wept to 


retired home, anticipating in my imagination the happy days | was || 


to enjoy in the fair and genial South. The life of Alfiere 
which I had for some days been reading with increasing interest, 
had in no small degree contributed to hasten my determination. I 
wok it up. ‘The example of a man who, at seven-and-twenty hardly 
knew his native tongue, and at forty was the first dramatist of Italy, 
revived all my longing for literary fame. I thought that, if I were 


pot possessed of his genius, I had @ tenacity of purpose, a craving | 


wo rise above mediocrity, and a confidence of success, not at all 
ipferiour to his own. As I fell asleep, my last thooght—I still re- 


member—was that being only twenty-four yearsof age, I had before || 


me a long futurity of studies and hopes, and the dreams I had in 
my sleep were dreams of happiness and glory. 
«When I awoke on the eighteenth of January, it was late, later 


than it appeared by the light, for it snowed and the weather was | 


wintry and gloomy. I eagerly spread out the map of Italy on my 
bed. I found out Florence and Naples. I thought of the delight- 
ful days I should pass there, of the happy hours which the pursuits 
of literature had in store for me; of the rambles, of the excursions 
| should make in Tuscany, the Papai States, Sicily and Calabria. 

«A clock in the neighbourhood struck nine, the person who was 
to come for the papers might be expected every moment ; I there- 
fore hurriedly drew the parcel from its hiding-place and put it under 
one of the cushions of my sofa, ready to my hand when my frend 
came. The door-bell rang. * "Tis he!” said I to myself. I opened 
the door; the person was unknown to me; it was a servant who 
had come from a gentleman, his master, to ask me if I should be at 
home at noon. Shortly after the bell was rung again. “If this is 
not he surely it must be Lablache, my portly Lablache, with his rich 
voice and his hearty merriment.” No! it was not Lablache, but a 
gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cadaverous visage, 
followed by several gendarmes. I shuddered; a thought struck 
me like a thunderbolt —* it is all over with me !"—a moment of in- 
tense agony, which, however, I mastered sufficiently to assume a 
polite and unconcerned air, and ask the personage in the brown coat 
to what I owed the honour of his visit.”’ 

To those who may have been interested by the preceding extracts, 
we strongly recommend the perusal of this remarkable work, of 
which a translation, by M. Prandi, has recently been published in 
London. 

“ Faith, the Life of Science.”"—Such is the tile of an address de- 
livered before the Pi Beta Kappa Society of Union college, by 
Taylor Lewis, who has been recently appointed Professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages in the university of New-York. We 
have read with much gratification this purely philosophical and vig- 
orously written address. ‘The tendencies of the age are to a selfish 
and heartless materialism, and the author brings into the field against 
it the strength of an affluent intellect and a religious spirit. We 
were particularly struck with the beauty and force of the following 
passage : 

“He who has truly learned to think, will feel that if Moses and 
Christ be not true, it 1s a matter of little consequence whether any- 
thing else be true or not. Why should beings of a day concern 
themselves with the inquiry, how many series of fossil remains ex- 
isted before the tune of Adam, or how long the earth im its diurnal 
revolution was fashioning itself inte its present form and consis- 
tence ! 


counting and classifying the pebbles on the shores of the ocean, or 
the conduct of the madman, who busies hunself with wielding a 
siraw and calling it a sceptre.” 


We hope that Mr. Lewis will give his views to the publick ina | 


more enduring and imposing shape than that of a pamphlet. They 
are the views of a lofty and philosophical spirit, and cannot fail to 
be of benefit in counteracting the fallacies of that doctrine in which 


“the eternal principles of an immutable morality, which heaven | 


itself cannot disannul, are placed upoa the same footing with the 
laws of nature.” 

“ The American Museum of Literature and the Arts.”’—The first 
number of Mr. Brooks's new magazine hasbeen received. It amply 
tedeems the promise which was conveyed in the announcement of 
his design. Among the contributors to the work we find the names 
of Rufus Dawes, Edgar A. Poe, Grenville Mellen, the author of 
“Chaton Bradshaw.” and other well-knewn writers. The present 
number is embellished with an engraved likeness of Washington 
Irving, accompanied by a sketch of his life and his literary character 
Suecess to the undertaking. Mr. Israel Post is the agent in this 
city. It is published monthly in Baltimore, by Brooks and Snodgrass 

“ Peter Pilgrum: or A Rambler's Recollections.” Philadelphia : 
Lea and Blanchard.—Our readers will find a specimen of the quality 
of this new work, by Dr. Bird, on our first page. It isa miscellane- 
ous collection of stories and sketches, illustrative of American sce- 
hery and manners, and is in the best style of the author. Not the 
least interesting and valuable portion of the work is that descriptive 
of the author's visit to the mammoth cave of Kentucky. 
best account of that great natural curiosity we have ever seen.. 


* Picciola, or Captivity Captwe.”—QOur readers may have met 


with the original of this little work. It isa translation from the 
French, and acquired for the author a merited reputation in Paris 
It is one of the most original productions of the day. No one can 
tead “ Picciola” and forget it. The story is beautifully conducted, 
and evolves an exquisite moral. The edition before us is from the 


press of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. 


Such speculations, when connected with unbelief or indif- | 
ference to the spiritual, have in themselves no more value, than the | 


It is the | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


When shall we hear again from our Russian correspondent! He is evidently 
master of the subject he handles.— The verses of * Blank to the Hudson” ere 
recewed. We can only room for the first stonza, which will, ne dowdt, 
pique publick curtostty for @ sight of the remainder : 


“ There never was, there ne"er can be, there can be no such river— 
The very thought of sailing on't, makes every fibre quiver. 
My eves! what splendid scenery! what banks! what country villas! 
And then its foliage at this time, is softer than most pillows 
So rich, so rare, so beauteous, ts this our favourite river, 
Could you not on its beauties dwell, for ever and for ever.” 


That wiil do, as the gentleman sard to the player on the hand-organ —"* Anglia, 
the Actress,” shall eppear wn the course of a week or two.—The propention 
| ef our Washington aren ts acceptable. — We must decline the contre 
butions of *G..”* A. T. T.,” a Convalescent,” * Hafiz,” * Anabel,” “ B..” 
|| “R. C..” end © Flash."—* Howard's Appeal to the Charitable,” is well- 
|, tamed. but @ little too prosy. We agree with hum that the plea of @ fear of um- 

trom as anercuse for refusing charity ts, 1m many cases, merely the easy 
|| self-deluston ef @ sordid and avertcioes spirit. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1838. 


| The * Objectionables."—The letters recently published in the 
|| Mirror from a new English correspondent, have, as we anticipaved, 
|| excited considerable attention. By some of our readers their publi- 
| cation has been objected to, while by many more it has been decidedly 
japproved. It will be remembered that the object of these letters 
|| was to disabuse the publick mind in this country, of what seemed to 
the author a wrong and injurious impression with regard to the 
| position in English society of certain distinguished, but unworthy 





! 
| characters, whose example and many of whose writings are of a 


|| perniciwus tendency. With one or twoexceptions, we believe that our 
| correspondent has merely stated well-attested facts, which are so no- 
|torious in London, that their republication here will excite no sur- 
|| prise even among the persons concerned. One instance we would 
except is that of Miss Landon, whom we have long esteemed as one 
I of the most gifted writers in England, and we do not choose to at- 
tach credit toa report, which, though often reiterated, seems incredi- 

ble. It was through an accidental oversight that the paragraph 
|| referring to that lady was not stricken out—and we hereby, follow- 
|| ing a high precedent, order it to be expunged, and * black lines 
| drawn around the same"—expressing at the same time our sincere 
| regret at the inadvertence which permitted its appearance. Wath 
| regard to the propriety of giving publicity to the other remarks of 
| our correspondent, there is, as we have already hinted, some diver- 
sity of opinion. By the following letter from Mr. Willis, it will be 
seen that there is a wide discrepancy between his own “impressions " 
and those of the correspondent in question: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Dear sin—In the Mirror of October twentieth, an English cor- 
respondent undertakes to set your readers right upon the characters, 
birth, position, etc., of Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Landon, Mr. Ainsworth, and Miss Jane Porter I name 
them in the order in which they are discussed. My object in notic- 

ing his letter is sunply to correct the writer's mistakes. As he 1s 
| mistaken in every single assertion (probably from complete ignorance 
| of the persons named) it may be worth while to give these little 
errata a place in the Mirror. 

| Lady Blessington rx not * the offspring of an Irish washer-woman.’ 
|| Her father is well known to have been a gentleman, the editor and 
|| proprietor of the **Cloumel Herald” newspaper. Instead of being 
| “induced when very young to quit the Emerald Isle, by an officer 
) in the army,” she was honourably married at her father's house, to 
|| Captain Farrer, of the army, whose imsane brutality subsequently 
| drove her to the false step, of which all the world (except your cor- 
respondent) probably knows the history. I pass the comments upon 
her person. ‘They were written by one who has never seen her. 

Count D’Orsay is called “a French adventurer, a spunge, and a 
gambler.” A mark of interrogation, too, is put after his title! I 
| will merely set agaist these assertions the common facts, that the 
count is the son of General Count D’Orsay, one of the most ancient 
nobility of the Faubourg St. Germain ; that his sister, the Duchess de 
|, Guiche, ts at present the loadstar of the rank, fashion, and beauty of 

France; that Bulwer is domesticated at the house of Count D Orsay 
| in Loudon; and that Landseer, Fonblanque, Jemes Smith, and other 
men of genius, are well known to be the count's associates and 
| friends. Instead of marrying Lord Blessington’s daughter * in com- 
| phance with a clause in his will,” he was married during Lord Bles- 
| sington’s life-time, with the most eager compliance on the part of 
|\hns daughter. ‘Their subsequent separation is understood to be 
| upon the usual grounds of incompatibility of temper, with which the 
has no more to do than with other cases of the same deserip- 

tion. ‘The property was not * equally divided,” nor has the count 
| «wasted his share,” which is an allowance from the court of chan- 
cerv pending the settlement of the property. 
|| Of Mrs. Norton, I personally know less—but after reading her 
| late touching and broken-hearted appeal to the publick against the 
| calumny of the press, I should want her guilt written out with a 
|, sunbeam, to sleep well after adding my blot to her good name. It 
should say so:nething for Mrs. Norton, that a circle upon whose puri- 
ty even the rude breath of London calumny has never breathed (that 
of Lady Lansdowne) has upheld and still upholds her confidently 
| In one flighty period your correspondent announces the infamy of 
Miss Landon to the American people. I venture to assure the 
American people, that a woman more esteemed by all who know 
her for her modesty and proper conduct sits not by their firesides 
| By her industry and economy she has not only supported herself, but 
' educated a brother; and she has now made an honourable marrage, 
and stands as high above want as she does above the mutterings ol 
She needs no defender, but at this distance | may arrest 








| world 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| calumny. 
jan wntruth 
** Miss Porter,’ says your correspondent, “is about the best of 
| the set.” What set! ‘To my certain knowledge, Miss Porter is 
| not personally acquainted with Lady Blessington, nor with Mrs. Nor- 
ton, nor with Count D'Orsay. Your correspondent speaks of D'Is- 
| raeli at Miss Porter's * tea-parties."’ Muss Porter never gave a tea- 
\| party in London in her life. While her sister and mother lived, 
they occupied a retired cottage in the country, and since their death, 
| ' Miss Porter has been the honoured guest of her friends—a circle of 


the choicest and most virtuous nobility of England. “ Jane,” says 
your correspondent again, “ possesses the least ostentation of the 
whole lot.” I trust itis unnecessary, in any refined circle of our 
country, to dissociate Miss Porter from even the shadow of this rude 
implication If complete dignity, universal respect, honour and re- 
verence hedge about any living genus, it is Jane Porter 1 would 
not have believed there was an Englishinan ignorant of this. [am 
sure there is no American who is not better informed. This side 
the water, there is no pen that could write a slighting word of that 
gifted and revered woman. She lives in all our hearts as the au- 
thoress of the purest and most elevating books we remember. and 
that were enough to secure her the respect that is her due, even did 
we know nothing of her private worth 

In your introductory remarks to this “letter from an English cor- 
respondent,” you say that you have been * much censured for pub- 
lishing the other side of the story,” and you * trust you shall please 
all parties by giving this.” If it be wrong to lean to the charitable 
side of a calummous tale, you have been wrong indeed The foul 
columns of the London Satirist and Age will furnish you as much 
as you can priat of your correspondent’s “ side of the story,” and 
there is not an eminent name mentioned im your columns, which 
these caterers will not furnish you a worm to slime over withal 
Your correspondent says the lustre of the Mirror has been dimmed 
by representing these personages better than he paintsthem. Long 
may that reproach be made to me; but, if | may take up his figure, 
I trust that his own “ se/ting right” is but a passing breath on the 
face of the ** Mirror,”’ that will leave it, like a chance mist, and never 
cloud it again NP. Ww, 

Kefutation of Lockhart’s misstatements-—We have received from 
the American publisher, Mr. Jemes Monroe, of Boston, a small 
pamphlet entitled, * A Refutation of the Misstatements and Calum- 
nies contained in Mr. Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, respect- 
ing the Messrs. Ballantyne, by the trastees and son of the late Mr. 
James Ballantyne.” The testimony against the veracity of Mr 
Lockhart’s statements here presented is conclusive and irresistible 
There is no escape from its force and directness. The writer shows 
by the most lucid array of facts and figures, that Sir Walter Scott's 
embarrassments did not spring from his connexion with the Ballan- 
tynes, either as printers or publishers, but from his extensive pur- 
chases of land before he had realized money to pay for it, and from 
his makinga free use of the name of the company (with their consent, 
of course,) to meet the payments for these purchases. ‘The Ballan- 
tynes were consequently involved in Ars ruin, and not he in theirs 
The pamphlet contains a full and satisfactory vindication of the 
memory of the Messrs. Ballantyne. It is written with remarkable 
vigour, and the scourge is laid on Mr. Lockhart with an unsparing 
and powerful hand. 

Foreign impostors —The Paris correspondent of a London paper 
tells the following good story of an individual, who once figured 
—* What 
think you of my recognizing in the person of a criminal in a Paris 


largely in the fashionable saivons of the Brush metropolis 


court of justice, a magnificent and dignified count, the favourite of 
all the ladies in London, exalted by them to the table of English 
lords and ministers of state, a nobleman who used to travel about 
London with a magnificent red and gilt morocco book of his pedigree 
under his arm, showing how he was descended from the noblest 
blood in Europe ! 
the disciples of the blind goddess for the trifling matter of fifty-four 


This amiable nobleman has been condemned by 
robberies. Who do you think he turned out to be, this divinity of 


the London sowrécs?’ Why, the son of a Roman cook. ‘This vir- 
tuous and agreeable man, if | remember nght, ran away from Rome 
because he had robbed and thrashed his culinary sire.’ 


newspapers recently gave us the account of a similar eX position, in 


Our own 


which a pseudo Polish count, who had successfully practised his im. 
positions in Boston and elsewhere, was stripped of his borrowed 
plumage. Indeed the only requisites which seem to be necessary 
for the formation of a patent count—one who will pass current from 
Maine to Georgia—appear to be a profusion of whiskers and mous- 
taches, and the faculty of humming a few airs of Italian opera mu- 
sick. A personable fellow, with these accomplishments, need be 
under no apprehension that his ttle will be called m question 


Negro melodies. —We are pleased to perceive that the composers 
of this country are turning their attention to the beautiful melodies 
of the South and West. Judge Conrad, of Philadelphia, has written 
a sweet song, called the * Widow,” which has been adapted, by a 
clever composer, to the negro air of “Sitting on a rail,” and pub- 
lished in the last number of the Lady's Book. This musick has 
also been arranged by Mr. Watson, of this city, to some exquisite 
words by J. B. Phillips. Rice has likewise a song, dedicated to 
queen Victoria, to the tune of * Situng on a rail.” 
coincidence that three musicians should have simultaneously se- 


It is a singular 


lected the same melody 

Niagara described by a natyve —A Hoosier correspondent of the 
Buflalonian, furnishes the following characteristick description of the 
falls of Niagara:—** That's the place for my money. When I got 
on Table Rock and sat down, I felt as though I was at home. There 
was a thundering great river, jumping over a precipice like ten mil- 
lion buffaloes with the Indians after them, sll roaring and yelling, 
and whisking their tails! and there I sat, looking on as calm as a 
clock, picking my teeth with my bowie, and wondering how it 
would look if the river should just turn and run up stream !" 


Scandalous. —A Mr. Thomasun, of England, who has receutly 
put forth a volume entitled * Men and Things in America,” saye that 
he did not see one “comfortable looking individual’ among the 
whole male population of New-York. Did he ever look into the 


dining-hall of the Astor House of an afternoon! 

Mrs. Gibbe.—Tius attractive vocalist and pleasing actress is 
' nightly delighting the visiters of the Franklin theatre, which, we are 
' pleased to learn, is doing, in green-room phrase, an excellent business 
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SECOND VERSE. 


\ Gaily, then, I'll meet him 

| I so well adore— 

| With affection greet him, 

1] Never to part more: 

i Love our hearts uniting, 

ii Every sorrow cease, 

i Purest joys inviting, 

*Neath the smiles of Peace. 
| Then so gay, etc. etc. 





Diterary Odds and Buds. 

Le cuapeau DR paiLte.—The American mentions an amusing 
instance of the blunders of our trans-Atlantick contemporaries, in 
the following notice in the London Court Journal :—** Her majesty 
looked unusually well, and appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits 
sent to her by the state of Massachusetts, through their honourable 
representative, Carl King, which came by the Great Western. This 
truly beautiful hat is made of a grass peculiar to that state, called 
June grass, on account of its springing up and decaying in that 
month, 
tendance on her majesty, who very graciously allowed each of them 
to try it on, they all expressing a great desire to avail themselves of 
the first opportunity they ever had of wearing an American hat 
We calculate, as brother Jonathan would say, that if the hats usually 





worn in the state of Massachusetts are all as handsome as the one | 


sent to her majesty, that the young ladies must be worth looking at.” 
Masrer petty, THE youncer.—On Wednesday evening, Mr 
Henry Betty, son of Mr. W. H. W. Betty, the once celebrated 
* Young Roscius,”” made his first appearance at our theatre, in the 
character of Selim, the same as that im which his father burst upon 
the theatrical world in 1804. The performances were under the 
patronage of the stewards of the races, and the audience, though not 
very numerous, was highly respectable and select. Mr. Betty, who 
is apparently about twenty years of age, possesses every natural 
requisite for the stage—namely, a tall and graceful figure, an expres- 
sive countenance, and a clear and distinct enunciation. Many parts 
of his performance were much and deservedly applauded, and his 
faults were such as will wear off with experience; he is, alto 
gether, a promising actor, and was on this occasion ably supported 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hillington, as Othman and Zaphira. At the fall 
of the curtain the applause was general.— Hereford Journal 
Romantick creatores.—The Irish papers contam a long ac- 
count of the admission of two Scottish ladies of rank into a nun- 
nery at Cork. One of the ladies is a daughter of the late General 
Agnew, and the other, who is named Taylor, is a frend of the former 
Miss Agnew is the authoress of a controversial novel, named *Ge- 
raldine,”’ and the heroine is understood to represent the authoress 
herself, while Miss Tavlor is exhibited in the same work under the 
name of Catharine Graham. They were both dressed in full bridal 


costume preparatory to their taking the veil and resigning the world 
for ever; and immediately after the ceremonial the two ladies re- 
tired to throw off their gay attire, and soon after returned with their 
hair cut off, and clothed in the full costume of the sisters of Mercy, 
which is the order they have adopted. They are stated to have 
formerly belonged to the church of Scotland. 


Her majesty wore on this occasion the elegant hat lately || 


The hat was universally admired by all the ladies in at- | 


| A ratHerty act.—Captain Rose, a British officer, in his * Three 
| Months’ Leave,” relates that as the sultan was passing through a 
quarter of the city of Constantinople where the noxious drug was 
sold, a thought struck him that, as the father of his people, he was 
bound to put a stop to so pernicious a practice as opium eating, and 
as the most speedy method of effecting this desirable object, he 
caused all the shops to be pulled down, and sent every soul he found 
in them to the mad-house, where they were compelled to remain 
about three months, chained to the walls, withiron collars about their 


necks. 

never to go mad any more! 
| Massanietto.—The church still stands in Naples where Massa- 
niello was shot, the only spired edifice in the city. In a fit of de- 
rangement he ascended the altar-place, and was about to harangue 
| the populace; descending the steps, he was met by the emissaries 
of government, who stood prepared to sacrifice him. 
nate fisherman, it is said, received three balls, aimed at his person, 
in different directions. The opera is not allowed to be played in 
Naples; it is sometimes done in Florence as a pantomime. 


| Movstacnes.—As these useless appendages to the “human face 
divine” are becoming more common every day, we beg leave to sav, 
that, albeit, they give the appearance of valour, they do not impart 
; the reality, and for our authority quote Shakspeare 


** How many cowards whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beard of Hercules or frowning Mars, 
Who inward search'd, have livers white as milk.” 
' A moustache may be called the nose’s beard, instead of the chin's 
A sorte Girnt.—A steamboat-wreck occurred on the sixth of Sep- 
tember, near Dundee, Scotland, by which forty-four lives were lost 
It was occasioned by leaky boilers putting out the fires in a storm. 
\ great deal of heroism was shown by a girl, the daughter of a 
lighthouse-keeper, who pulled an oar with her father in a little 
cobtble-boat, to reach and aid the survivors, in a storm and rough 
sea. Her name—Grace Horsley Darling—should be preserved 
ELK AND BUPFALO HUNT.—We understand (says the Iowa News) 
that several sporting fellows in the mines and in the vicinity of Bel! 
view intend starting, in a week or two, to the country on the head 
of Maquokota, Turkey, ete., for an elk and buffalo chase. They 
are said to be plenty in a couple of days’ drive from this place. This 
will be fine sport and must soon be embraced, or our settlements 
will drive them to lands farther off. 
System.—Curran said to Grattan, “You would be the greatest 
/} man of our age, if you would buy a few yards of red tape and tie 
! up your bill and papers.” 


His sublime highness let them out, on their solemn promise | 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF DOING THE SAME THING. —* Pray exense 
me,” said a well-dressed young man to a young lady in the second 
tier of boxes at the theatre, “I wish to go up stairs and get some 
refreshment—don't leave your seat.” A sailor seated in the bor 
near his sweetheart, and disposed to do the same thing, rose and 


| said, “* Harkee, Moll, I'm gomg aloft to wet my whistle, don’t fall 
| overboard while I am gone.” 


- ' 
The unfortu- | 


A NEW WAY TO QUENCH THIRST.—In a certain village lived a very 
honest farmer, who, having a number of men hoeing in a field. went 
to see how his work went on. Finding one of them sitting still, he 
reproved him for idleness. The man answered, “I thirst for the 
spirit,”’—“* Grog, you mean, I suppose,” said the farmer; “ but if the 
Bible teaches you to thirst after the spirit, it says, also, ‘hoe! every 
one that thirsteth !’” 

Misconception.—As a canal-boat was passing under a bridge, 
the captain gave the usual warning, “Look out!’ when a litle 
Frenchman, who was in the cabin, obeyed the order by popping his 
head ont of the window, which received a severe thump by coming 
in contact with a pillar of the bridge. He drew it back in a great 
pet and exclaimed—“ Dese Americans say look out when dey means 
look in, by gar.’ , 

-Erostation —In Mr. Green's narrative of his second expen- 
mental trip im his Nassau balloon, with Mr. Rush, he states, that the 
extreme he attained was twenty-seven thousand one hundred 
and forty-six feet, which is higher than the altitude of any known 
The thermometer fell to twenty-seven de- 





rohe 


ntain in the world 


mo 
grees below the freezing point, and the barometer to eleven inches 
—A clergyman, of rigid faith, once undertook to convert 4 


As an argumentum ad homme, 


Loaick 
negro, who was all but incorngible. 
he told Cuffy that the wicked did not live half their days. “Dat 
dare is queer,” said Cuffy; “him no lib out half him day, hab 
Well, den, I spose him die "bout “leben clock forenoon!” _ 

A CONTEMPTIBLE OBJECT.—There is not a more disgusting object 
in the world than a vulgar, ignorant person, in the possession of 
wealth, and making use of his golden influence to oppress the poor, 
who are, in every respect, his superiours. 

Drak DANCING AND wasuine.—The ball-room and baths attached 
to the Exchange Hotel at New-Orleans have been rented at thirty- 
nine thousand dollars per annum. 
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